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THE PUBLIC DEBT AND PENSIONS. 


At the close of the Revolution the funded debt of the United 
States was found to be $75,463,475, which was afterwards increased 
to $86,427,120 in 1804, reduced to $45,000,000 in 1812, before the 
second war with Great Britain, again increased, and after the close 
of the war in 1816 was found to amount to $127,334,900, which 
was all paid. off in 1835, and the Government remained free from 
a funded debt until after the end of the Mexican War, when, in 
1852, it footed up $78,797,816. In five years thereafter the princi- 
pal of the debt was reduced over $53,000,000, and in 1857 was 
about $25,000,000. From the latter year up to 1861 the principal 
sum, through deficient revenues, was increased to $72,187,154. This 
is the sum at which it stood when the War of the Rebellion be- 
gan to roll up the Government obligations until, in 1865, the enor- 
mous sum of $2,757,689,571 had accrued. Between the latter year 
and January 1, 1871, the sum was reduced $425,621,778 to a total 
of $2,332,067,793. During the last fifteen years the reduction 
amounted to $987,291,589, leaving on the Ist of January, 1886, a debt 
of $1,344,776,207. The reduction in the total debt has been over 
42 per cent., and in annual interest the reduction has been nearly 
60 per cent., the interest paid in 1871 being $125,576,565, and for 
the fiscal year to June 30, 1885, $51,386,256. The following shows 
the total debt, January 1, 1871, and at the beginning of each year 
since, and the amount paid upon the principal of the debt in each 
year to December 31, 1885: 
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Reduction for Year. Total Debt Fanuary 1, 
$2,332,067,793 
2,243,838, 411 
2, 162,252,338 
2,159,315,326 
2,142, 598, 302 
2,119,832, 195 
2,002,921,241 
2,045,955,442 
2,028,648, 111 
2,011,798, 504 
1,899, 181,736 
1,705,491,717 
sees 1,607, 543,676 
7934931352 rene 1,498,041,723 
739772, 167 vases 1,418,548, 371 
pe nara ceee 1,344,770,204 

The reduction of the debt for 15 years past has averaged $65,- 
819,438, and should the same average rate of payment be contin- 
ued, the total debt would be paid off in about twenty years. 

The rapid reduction of the debt on the one hand, and the large 
amount of indebtedness which will not mature for a considerable 
period: on the other, have led many to advocate a slower discharge 
of the public obligations. This, as we have contended from the be- 
ginning, would be a mistaken policy, because many events may 
arise to prevent the payment of it, even if the people thus desired. 
New wars, the inability of the people to pay taxes, unforeseen ex- 
penditures, are among the constantly happening events which would 
retard or wholly stop the present policy of debt-paying. Every 
reason, therefore, conspires to continue on our present course as 
long as possible. 

The pension craze is a good illustration of the danger that is 
ever impending in this regard. There is the Mexicari pension bill, 
estimated to involve an ultimate expenditure of about $75,000,000, 
which has been passed by the House of Representatives, and is 
before the Senate. Senator Logan has introduced a bill, whose 
estimated expenditure would in the end cost the Government more 
than $600,000,000. There is also the Cullom bill, the cost of which 
is set down at about $50,000,000. And, in addition to all this, there 
is a proposition before the Senate to repeal the arrears limitation, 
which would increase pension expenses by the trifling sum of only 
$222,368,000. 

Doubtless, some or all of these bills will be passed. There is 
a disposition to check the tide, but evidently the promoters 
of these huge schemes know their power. Colonel Morrison has 
introduced a rule which provides that it shall be in order 
when a bill to increase pensions or to grant new pensions is 
under discussion to offer an amendment to the bill to provide 
by taxation for meeting the increase of expenditure to be incurred. 
If this rule had been adopted before the bill to increase widow’s 


pensions was passed it would have been in order to add to the 
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bill a clause increasing taxation to an amount necessary to raise 
the $5,000,000 for that expenditure, or it will be in order after this 
rule is approved by the House to amend the Arrears of Pensions 
Act by adding to it a proviso to raise by taxation the millions re- 
quired to meet it. This is too wise a rule to be sanctioned by the 
House. These monstrous schemes are fraught with several great 
dangers besides numerous frauds in endeavoring to execute them, 
the two gravest of which are the cessation of debt-paying, and an 
increase of paper money. Those who most favor them do not 
propose increased taxation, but have clearly in mind the issue of 
more greenbacks if the Treasury be not sufhiicently ample. The true 
policy unquestionably is to pay our debts and incur no others except 
such as justice and the public good require. 





’ 
« 
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DEPOSITS OF SAVINGS WITH STATES AND CITIES. 


The recent negotiation by the State of Ohio, of bonds on ten 
years, at 2.73 per cent. interest, affords just grounds to its citizens 
for feeling a pride in the perfect credit which it enjoys. It is said 
that no public security anywhere running that length of time has 
ever been put on this market, or on the European markets, on 
terms so favorable. The negotiation was not for a large amount—less 
than $3,000,000—the debt of the State having now, by the opera- 
tion of a scrupulously observed sinking fund, been mainly paid off. 

The low rate at which this borrowing by Ohio has been effected 
makes a proper occasion for noting the fact that the credit of many 
of our States and municipalities is just as strong as that of the 
National Government, although not so wide, and for that and other 
reasons not capable of being used advantageously to so great an 
extent. But within the limit of the home demand for State and 
municipal securities, and within the limit of the number of in- 
vestors who look solely to the safety of a loan, and substantially 
not at all to the extent of the market for it, such securities are 
as highly prized, and by some persons even more highly prized, 
than the bonds of the National Government, although the latter 
have the market of the whole money-lending world. 

Men have a more realizing sense of the wealth which is within 
their sight in the cities and States within which they reside, than 
they have of the general wealth of the county, and it is more easy 
for them to understand the nature and extent of the possible 
dangers to continued good credit in the case of their own cities 
and States than in the case of the National Government, the oper- 
ations of which are always so vast, and which is also exposed to 
the constant hazard of being involved in foreign wars. 
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Without further elaboration it may safely be .affirmed, that the 
credit of many of our States and cities will inspire as complete a 
confidence in the minds of persons who wish a secure place of 
deposit for their savings as that of the United States. It is of no 
consequence or advantage to such depositors that the National 
credit is as good in London, Paris and Amsterdam as it is at home. 
That fact is of some importance to the holders of Government 
bonds, because it may happen that at the particular time when 
they may have occasion to sell them, the home money markets may 
be so pinched that access to foreign markets will be desirable. 
But what depositors of savings want, is not the power of selling 
the books or other evidences of their deposits, but the power of 
obtaining the return of them whenever their necessities require; 
and they will feel that that power exists and may be relied upon, 
if solvent and well-managed States and cities will assume the cus- 
tody of their savings. 

The project of United States Postal Savings Banks is now being 
agitated in Congress, as it has been, more or less, in some preced- 
ing Congresses. The pressure is now somewhat greater in favor 
of it than it has been heretofore, but Congressional legislation is 
always subject to delays of a very uncertain duration, and in this 
case the difficulties of coming to an agreement upon details must 
be admitted to be very considerable. And even after some meas- 
ure of the kind is adopted by Congress, as it propably will be in 
the end, it may be expected to contain such restrictions as to the 
localities of depositories and in other particulars, that it will be use- 
ful to supplement a National system by the addition of State and 
city depositories. | 

It is admitted on all sides to be a grievous misfortune that while 
an immense majority of the various private depositories for savings 
in this country have been honestly and thriftily managed, the excep- 
tions have been numerous enough to inspire a distrust which has 
discouraged the depositing of savings, and, in some degree, the 
habit of saving at all. What is needed is that degree of absolute 
confidence which can only be inspired by National, State and mu- 
nicipal credit. It is a further advantage of that species of credit, 
that it is not subject to be shaken by wild and unreasoning panics, 
and that it admits of giving to depositors a more unrestricted 
liberty of withdrawing their funds at pleasure and without notice 
than it has been found practicable for private Savings institutions 
to allow. 

To States and cities themselves, and looking merely to their own 
interests, it is not doubtful that, so far as their situation compels 
them to incur or continue debts, they will pay less in the way of 
interest by receiving deposits of savings than by any other form of 
borrowing, if the sums to be borrowed are well within the limits of 
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the amounts of savings for which the owners are seeking a place 
of safe custody. In the case of the recent borrowing by Ohio, 
which was less than $3,000,000, it as certain as anything can be 
which has not been tested by actual trial, that an offer of the 
State to pay two per cent. per annum for savings to be returnable 
on demand, would have brought into its Treasury the whole sum. 
Upon any reasonable estimate of the incidental charges of such an 
operation, the total annual cost of such a method of borrowing 
would not have been so great as that of the method adopted, 
thriftily and fortunately as it was managed, and well satisfied with 
it as the people of Ohio are and ought to be. The reserve of cash 
required to meet the calls of depositors in excess of new deposits, 
would be exceedingly small, as the power of the State credit to 
command instantly great sums, is itself a most reliable reserve. 

If it was proposed that States and cities should receive deposits 
of savings, to be invested by official boards in loans and otherwise, 
it would be negatived at once by public opinion. But when they 
are actually borrowing, or extending prior borrowings, for their own 
use, and it is only a question of whom they shall borrow from, it will 
seem a little remarkable that they have never resorted to a class 
of lenders from whom they could have obtained money at a cheaper 
rate than from anybody else, and to whom so many obvious public 
considerations demanded that they should have first applied. 
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SILVER MONEY IN INDIA. 


In 1878-9 the local India Government made a strong effort to 
induce the British Ministry to assent to a stoppage of the coinage 
of the rupee, until those already coined should be brought up to 
the old relation of exchange, ten for one, with the pound sterling. 
The British Ministry announced their definitive refusal to permit 
this to be done, in May, 1879, on the next day after Bismarck had 
suddenly announced that Germany would stop its sales of silver 
bullion. The British announcement was, of course, the consequence . 
of the German announcement; but, furthermore, it is manifest 
enough—although it is not possible to pry into the secrets of dip- 
lomatic correspondence and verbal conferences—that the announce- 
ments were pre-arranged between the two Governments. Undoubt- 
edly, the British Ministry privately notified Bismarck that unless 
he stopped selling silver bullion they would stop the rupee coinage, 
and he governed himself accordingly. 

It is now evident that the India Government intends to renew 
its effort to obtain the assent of the British Home Government 
to a stoppage of the rupee coinage. In the regular annual finan- 
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cial statement of the India Government just published, it is 
affirmed that its losses in making payments in London, in conse- 
quence of its costing twelve rupees to purchase one pound sterling, 
amount to £ 4,837,000 [$24,185,000], whereas, ten years ago, its 
losses, in consequence of the then rate of depreciation of the rupee 
relatively to the pound sterling, were only £ 2,332,000 [$11,660,000]. 
The statement goes on to declare that all the difficulties of India 
from wars and famines can be somehow managed, but that the 
burden of its losses from the divergence in the exchange between 
the rupee and the pound is intolerable. The statement does not 
in terms propose any particular remedy, but it is treated in London, 
and no doubt correctly, as foreshadowing the settled purpose of 
the India Government to demand the stoppage of the coinage of 
the rupee. Whatever opinions may be held as to the disadvantages 
in other respects of such a step, there can be no question that it 
would perfectly remedy the divergence of the exchange between 
England and India. As the value of money depends, other things 
being equal, wholly upon the limitation of the supply of it, the 
governing power may give any value it pleases to any description 
of money. In this case of the rupees, the number of them might 
be so diminished that five of them would purchase a pound ster- 
ling. It is upon that principle that the Dutch regulate the value 
of the silver florins coined in the great dependency of Java. By 
limiting the number struck at the Java Mint, they keep it always 
equal to the gold florins in Holland. 

It is a matter of a good deal of interest to this country whether 
the coinage of the rupee is stopped or not. On the one hand, 
its stoppage will reduce the value of the product of our silver 
mines, and on the other hand it will benefit our exporting interests, 
as it will take away that stimulus to the shipment of wheat and 
other India agricultural staples to Europe, which is derived from 
the present premium on gold when it is purchased with rupees. 
On balance it would seem that we must gain vastly more than 
we should lose by the closure of the India Mints to silver. But 
the policy of the British will be determined, not by the balance 
between our losses and gains, but by the balance between their own 
losses and gains. 

In 1878-9 the London 7zmes and Economist both stoutly opposed 
the closure of the India Mints. The latter seems inclined to do so 
still, In its issue of May 1 it ridicules the exaggerations of the 
India financial statement, and insists that India receives many com- 
pensations for the loss resulting from the situation of silver. 
Quoting the admission in the statement that the fall in silver 
enables the Indian exporter of wheat “to compete at great advan- 
tage with the agriculturists of those countries which have repudi- 
ated the use of silver,” the Economzs¢ insists that “by thus stimu- 
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lating trade it has added to the resources of India and increased 
the tax-raising power of the Government.” It admits that there is 
a degree of foundation for saying that the, India consumers of 
merchandise received from gold standard countries must pay an en- 
hanced rupee price, but it affirms that, as a matter of fact, the 
greater part of the loss arising from the divergence in the value 
of gold and silver falls on those who ship goods to India. It 
says: 

The foreign manufacturer has not raised prices to anything like the 
full extent of the fall in the value of the metal in which he receives 
payment, because if he had done so he would have greatly narrowed 
the market for his goods. 

The people of India, who have always used rupee money, and 
who know that in all transactions among themselves its value has 
in recent years rather advanced than declined, will naturally be 
slow to pay more rupees for English goods, on the ground that 
silver has fallen, which appears to them to be wholly untrue. 

The fact that the shippers of British manufactures to India bear 
a considerable share of the loss resulting from the present condi- 
tion of Indian exchanges, creates a strong interest in England in 
favor of some measure which will restore those exchanges to the 
old footing. If no other measure than a stoppage of the rupee 
coinage seems to be within reach, it is to be expected that this 
interest will demand the closing of the India Mints. The future 
will determine whether this interest will prove strong enough, 
added to the influence of Englishmen who hold rupee debts and 
receive rupee salaries, and who would therefore gain by raising the 
value of the rupee, to induce the British Ministry to assent to the 
stoppage of its coinage, which would certainly be a heavy blow at 
the exporting interests of India. The consequences, direct and in- 
direct, of delivering such a blow, will at any rate be considerable, 
and may be exceedingly detrimental to Indian agricultural indus- 
tries and to the profits of Indian railroads. The time is not au- 
spicious for venturing upon experiments, which may result in wide- 
spread popular discontent in India, now that Russia is firmly planted 
‘in close proximity to Herat, and is always ready, as the English be- 
lieve, to avail itself of the first good opportunity to substitute the 
rule of the Czar for that of the British Crown in that vast region. 

It is, of course, absurd to say that India as a country can 
lose anything in discharging debts payable in England and in ster- 
ling money, from any change in the relation of value between the 
rupee and the pound. It is not in rupees but in gold sovereigns 
and Bank of England notes that such debts must be paid. They 
are not paid in silver, the flow of which is always from England 
to India, and never the other way, but in the proceeds of Indian 
staples sent to England and sold there. If the gold prices of 
those staples have fallen, India must discharge the same amount of 
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gold debt with a greater quantity of its staples. But if the rupee 
falls so that twenty rupees would be the equivalent of one pound, 
that does not increase the cost of paying sterling debts. There 
can be no loss in exchanging one money for another, because they 
are always exchangeable at their actual relative market value. 

If, by limiting the coinage of the rupees, ten of them were 
finally made equal to a pound, the imaginary loss by exchange 
would seem to be escaped by the Indian Government, but the Indian 
tax-payer would gain nothing, inasmuch as it would then be as 
hard for him to pay ten rupees as it is now to pay twelve. 
But the Indian Government would gain a point politically, by 
really increasing taxes by raising the value of the rupee, without 
nominally increasing taxation at all. Such tactics are like those 
of the Roman Governor of Gaul in the reign of Augustus, who, 
being fearful that an increase of the monthly tribute might excite 
disaffection, resorted to the expedient of changing the calendar and 
dividing the year into fourteen months instead of twelve. 

The peculiar condition of home politics in England, where no 
party holds any secure predominance, and where a change of Min- 
istry is liable to occur any day, is not favorable to the probability 
of any decided step being soon taken in so momentous a matter 
as the currency of India. 





FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


In 1830 the production of salt in this country was 4,500,000 
bushels, and it was then sold at twenty-one cents per bushel. In 
1880, under the stimulus of protective duties, the production had 
increased to 30,000,000 bushels, and the price had fallen to sixteen 
cents. During the past six years the increase of production and fall 
in price have progressed more rapidly than ever before. It must 
seem strange that such a time should have been selected to force 
us back into the old dependence upon foreign supplies for an in- 
dispensable necessary of life, by putting salt on the free list. To 
do that would be to remove the time-honored American policy of 
imposing the heaviest tariff taxation upon every necessary of life 
which it is reasonably possible to produce at home. It was upon 
that policy more than upon any other, that Gen. Jackson made 
his canvass for the Presidency in 1824, and was elected to it in 1828. 
His great mottoes were National independence and National safety, 
and he always insisted that both were imperilled if we did not 
produce at home everything essential to them, which was within 
the scope of our natural resources. At the head of those articles 


is salt. 
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We find in one of our exchanges an opportune reproduction of 
the following extract from a report made in 1841 to the National 
Convention for the Protection of American Industries: 

“During the last war with Great Britain this article was sold in 
quantity in more than one of our States at four dollars per bushel, 
when, had there then existed in those States proper establishments for 
making it from sea water, it might have been supplied as low as thirty- 
five cents per bushel.” 

If the present duty on salt falls short of being a prohibitory 
rate, it should be’ raised to that point. Indeed, it would be better 
to prohibit its importation absolutely and in terms. 





Foreign dry goods are in many cases being sold in this market, at 
auction and otherwise, at less than their actual cost abroad, the 
owners thus losing freight, commission and import duties. Numerous 
specific statements of this kind are made in the journals which are 
the organs of that line of trade. It is also not doubtful that New 
York city is being made the slaughter market of foreign manufac- 
tures of all kinds. In view of the depression of business here, it 
would be difficult to explain in any other way the fact that our 
gross imports have been so much greater during the past six months 
than they were during the corresponding months of last year, with- 
out causing a larger export of gold than has actually occurred. No 
matter what the custom house valuation of foreign merchandize may 
be, it is the net amount of money which it sells for, which, after de- 
ducting import duties, can be sent abroad in gold or by buying 
exchange. The only profit from this. course of business seems to be 
enjoyed by the Treasury of the United States, into which tariff 
duties are flowing in a very ample volume. The foreigner has only 
the hard choice between sacrificing his property at home and _ sacri- 
ficing it abroad, and he is doubtless making what is for him the 
best choice. Such sales here by foreign consignors operate, of 
course, to still further depress prices in our markets of home made 
goods of the same description. And if in this market our own 
manufacturers find it so difficult to maintain a competition with 
the English, French and Germans, over whom they have here a 
large tariff advantage, the prospect is not an inviting one for com- 
peting with them upon equal terms in neutral markets. 





The Augusta (Georgia) Chronicle said recently of the high rates 
which Southern Merchants and planters pay for advances, and which 
Southern borrowers on mortgages pay for loans, that “the vitality of 
the South has been consumed in a mad attempt to pay interest.” The 
interest paid by the merchants to the banks, stated by the 
Chronicle to average 12 per cent. per annum, may possibly come 
out of profits in a majority of cases, but the agriculture of the 
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South has never prospered and never will under the burden of the 
system of advances in the form of supplies furnished at prices which 
thinly mask a usury of more than twice 12 per cent. per annum. 
Some part of this usury is recouped by paying labor in supplies 
at the same exorbitantly enhanced prices, but this merely extends 
the area of the mischief by involving laborers as well as farmers. 





A domestic sale of five million pounds of copper at Io cents 
per pound was made a few weeks age vy the Calumet and Hecla 
Company. Copper has never before been sold so low in this 
country, although the same company is reported to have made 
within a year or two past some sales to exporters at 93 cents. 
The price here was not long ago 24 cents, from which it steadily 
dropped, until what was called a “foo/” sale was made a year ago 
at 1144 cents. The most prolific mine in this country at the 
present time is one in Montana. No one of our protective duties 
has been more violently attacked than that on copper. David A. 
Wells never seems to be able to say enough about the folly and 
criminality of not buying all the copper we needed from the 
Chilians. Now that protection has performed its work of develop- 
ing our own unbounded copper resources, and to the extent of 
justifying the remark of the London L£conomist, that “ America has 
upset the copper market of the world,” the doctrinazres must go back 
to their more ‘ancient complaint, that we do not make ourselves 
dependent upon Turk’s Island and Liverpool for the most indis- 
pensable necessity of life, instead of working our own salt mines. 





A city contemporary (the 7Zzmes) published recently a letter 
from Oregon, in which it was stated that the money brought into 
that State and invested in real estate by immigrants during the 
past year was probably $10,000,000, and certainly not less than $7- 
000,000. This method of acquiring capital is vastly more advan- 
tageous for Oregon than that of borrowing it on mortgages at 
high or even low rates of interest. As scarcely 5 per cent of the 
immigration into Oregon is from foreign countries, this movement of 
capital is only from one part of the country to another, and may 
be safely presumed to be for the general good, inasmuch as the 
returns from it in the new location will doubtless be greater than 
they were in the old ones. Furthermore, there are certain con- 
siderations in respect to the power of the nation in its external 
relations, which make it desirable that our foothold and front on 
the Pacific Ocean should be strengthened. It is not an agreeable 
spectacle to see England, France and other European Powers 
dividing up Asia among themselves, and at a rate which threatens 
the swallowing up of the whole of it at no distant day. 
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The call maturing on the first day of this month, which is- 
also the first day of the new fiscal year, is for $4,000,000 of bonds, 
which is, as near as may be, one-twelfth of the sinking fund for the 
year. It may be inferred that it is the plan of the Treasury to make 
a call for the same amount for each month of the year. If the total 
amount to be called during a given period can be foreseen, it is 
certainly desirable to diffuse it equally over the period. The dis- 
turbance of the money market will be thereby reduced to a 
minimum, and the holders of the bonds can know in advance 
when they will be called. 

It seems to be settled by evidence of various kinds, and especi- 
ally by what the present Administration has actually done during 
the fiscal year which has just closed, that it intends to pay on the 
public debt from year to year the amounts required by the sinking 
fund, and to adopt substantially the figures of the sinking fund 
account as it has been heretofore stated on the books of the 
Treasury. And as there is no present appearance of any intention 
to invest any part of the fund in purchases of the 4 and 4% per 
cent. bonds, it may be expected that the fund will be applied 
exclusively to the payment of the 3 per cent. bonds. This will 
involve for the present a contraction of the National bank cur- 
rency at the rate of about $30,000,000 annually, which happens to 
be substantially the rate of the annual coinage of silver dollars. 

Of course sinking fund payments are liable to be suspended 
altogether by an insufficiency of money in the Treasury to pro- 
vide for them, and to also meet the appropriations voted by Con- 
gress. However clear the construction of the sinking fund law 
may be, that the customs revenue is specially set apart for the 
interest and sinking fund of the public debt, and that it is only 
the surplus of that revenue above those requirements which can 
be covered into the Treasury to meet other appropriations, it may 
be expected that the law in that respect will be overridden, as it 
has been heretofore, and that the sinking fund will not be taken 
care of, unless there is a surplus for that purpose after providing 
for all the appropriations which Congress may choose to make 
from time to time. It is not probable that for a year or two to 
come the sinking fund policy will be defeated by the lack of money, 
as the existing accumulation in the Treasury is large beyond any 
former precedent. But the customs’ revenue cannot be permanently 
maintained at its present figure, unless our export trade can be in 
some way revived, while an enormous increase of expenditures is 
constantly threatened by numerous measures pending and receiving 
considerable support in Congress. 





The Austrian Consul at Florence reports that the plaiting of 
straw employs 100,000 persons in Tuscany, chiefly” women and 
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children, who are able to earn only from four to six cents per day, 
and that even the most skillful do not receive more than eighteen 
cents. These are hardly above Asiatic wages. The condition of the 
people in Italy seems to be harder than it is anywhere in Europe, 
in respect to meagreness of living and long hours of labor com- 
bined. 





Sir Auckland Colvin, the financial member of the India Council, 
has recently expressed the opinion that England must become bi- 
metallic in order to rectify the exchanges between itself and India. 
In 1878 and 1879 the India Council urged upon the Home Govern- 
ment the different method of rectifying the exchanges, by so limit- 
ing the coinage of the rupee as to restore the old relation between 
the rupee and the pound. Whether Sir Auckland Colvin’s views are 
those of the present India Council is not known. It may be that 
it adheres to the opinion of the Council of 1878-9, or that it now 
makes no recommendation. Since the Home Government, in May, 
1879, announced its rejection of the scheme of stopping or limiting 
the coinage of the rupee, the reasons for rejecting it have become 
much stronger. To force up the value of the India currency to the 
point of making ten rupees equal to a pound, would involve a 
greater appreciation of the value of that coin than would have 
been required seven and eight years ago. Furthermore, an immense 
increase of the export trade of India has been stimulated within 
that time by the depreciation of the rupee relatively to gold. It 
seems incredible that British politicians will take the risks of the 
revulsion in the commerce, agriculture and industries of India which 
would result from such a violent change in the value of the rupees 
as would be caused by stopping their further coinage. But it also 
seems unlikely that British opinions can be so revolutionized within 
any near period, as to make it practicable to rectify the exchanges 
between India and England by the other method of reducing the 
value of gold by making Great Britain bi-metallic. The difficulties 
of moving in either direction are so great, that British statesmen 
will be most likely to let things drift for a good while yet. Their 
attention is pre-occupied with other great affairs, and especially with 
the Irish question. 





The German law compelling the insurance of workpeople against 
sickness and accidental injuries was passed in July, and came into 
force in October, 1885. It has been ascertained by official inquiry 
that the number of persons within the provisions of the law is 
about four millions, in addition to which the local authorities have 
the power, and are exercising it, to compel additional classes to 
insure. Altogether, in Berlin alone the number compelled to insure 
is estimated at 240,000. Efforts are also being made to compel in- 
surance again§t old age, as well as against sickness and accidents. 
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The cost of insurance in all these cases is required to be paid in 
part out of the wages of the laborers, and in part by a contribution 
from employers, and the general effect of such a policy is to insure 
to laborers at least a present subsistence and some protection against 
adverse contingencies in the future, provided always that they can 
obtain employment. 





In a recent British official report upon the finances of Egypt, 
prepared by Mr. Vincent, it is stated that during the past seven 
years the Egyptian imports of gold and silver have been equal to 
$86,748,000, and the exports to $19,932,000, thus making a net import 
of $66,816,000. Mr. Vincent says: 

The tables in the earlier years do not distinguish gold from silver 
with great accuracy, but at least $44,000,000 of the excess of imports 
over exports was gold. 

He adds that the net import of silver has been largely disposed 
of by being sent into the Soudan, but he supposes that the net 
import of gold has been mainly absorbed by the hoardings of the 
native population, which is estimated at six millions. 

The London £conomzst is incredulous about there having been 
gold hoardings among the natives to the extent stated by Mr. Vin- 
cent. It thinks there must have been large unrecorded exports of 
gold from Egypt, and that a good deal of the imported gold must 
be retained by the British occupying troops, who are paid in that 
metal. The expenses of the army of occupation have so far been 
mainly borne by the British Treasury. 

While the Economzst and Mr. Vincent disagree so much about the 
extent of the absorption of gold in Egypt, they disagree quite as much 
about the effect of such absorptions there and elsewhere. Mr. Vin- 
cent maintains that the resulting appreciation of that metal “lays 
an increasing burden on debtors of all classes who have obligations 
to fulfil in gold.” To this the Economzst replies: 

Mr. Vincent speaks of a fall in price as the result of a change in the 
value of currency, whereas everyone knows that it is to a large extent 


the result of beneficial changes in trade. To speak of this general 
cheapening of products as a tremendous calamity is a little absurd. 





The sales and purchases of French Rentes in the French Depart- 
ments outside of Paris are made largely by Treasury agents, and 
they continue to show, as they have for a long time past, a steady 
and large absorption in the interior provinces of the French Gov- 
ernment securities. During the first quarter of 1886, the purchases 
in the provinces amounted to $19,000,175, while the sales were 
only $9,297,510, and the excess of purchases over sales has been at 
about that average, or (say) $40,000,000 per annum for some time. 
At the current market prices, the French rentes pay more than 4 
per cent., and no income tax is imposed upon then, although the 
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Government is not restrained by any contract from imposing one. 
The annually accruing surplus in the French provinces is doubtless 
large enough to absorb rentes at the present rate for an indefinite 
period, if the disposition to absorb them continues. The stock 
managers of Paris may therefore keep the French debt afloat a 
good while yet, but the capacity to float the steady increase of it, 
however great, is not without a limit, and they are certain to blow 
the bubble to the point of explosion at last. “After us, the Deluge” 
is the motto of the gamblers of the French capital. 





The Denver Republican of a month ago said that an “immense” 
amount of money would be expended in Colorado during this year 
in the actual development of mines and in the thorough explor- 
ation of ground supposed to contain gold and silver in paying 
quantities, and that “an unusual amount of Denver capital” is now 
being embarked in such enterprises. The existing depression in 
business and prices tends to stimulate the production of the money 
metals, the purchasing power of which increases farz passu with 
a fall in the market value of everything else. The mining busi- 
ness, in the form of creating companies and selling shares in the 
Eastern cities, may be less active than it was in flush times, but 
actual mining in the bowels of the earth is the only form of mining 
which adds anything to the world’s stock or gold and silver, and 
it is much more likely to be well directed and to yield good 
results when it is under the management of the home capital of 
the mining States and territories. It is also a good indication as 
to the real value of the Western mining regions, that moneyed 
men on the spot are disposed to take hold of the work of de- 
veloping them. Supplies, machinery and labor were never cheaper, 
and every year brings larger and larger portions of the mining 
country within the reach of railroads and of reduced rates of trans- 
portation, and nobody fears that either gold or silver will ever 
lack a good and quick »market. 





A city paper (7zmes of June 13) says of reciprocity with Canada: 

On our side there has been little disposition shown to re-establish 
reciprocity, but it has been largely due to the well understood fact that 
such a policy was not in favor with Canada. 

On the contrary, we suppose that no fact is better known than 
that the politicians who control Canada have desired nothing so 
heartily since 1850 as reciprocity with this country. They have 
reason to desire it; first, because Canada would profit enormously 
by it; and next, because they believe that reciprocity is the only 
means of preventing annexation to this country, which they dread 
because it would impair their personal importance. The fact has 
been exposed ‘and officially admitted, that they spent a good deal 
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of secret service money in Washington in procuring the reciprocity 
treaty of 1854. During Gen. Grant’s administration they succeeded 
in negotiating a renewal of that treaty with modifications, but 
whether with or without the aid of secret service money is not 
known. The Senate refused, however, even to consider the last- 
named treaty. Within the last year everybody knows that they 
have been moving openly to renew reciprocal dealings in the pro- 
ducts of the fisheries. 


On the 8th of June the directors of the Boston Merchants’ As- 
sociation passed resolutions in favor of “a well secured paper 
currency of the denomination of one and two dollars, either green- 
backs, national bank notes or certificates based upon coin in the 
Treasury.” They condemn the action of the Treasury Department 
in not re-issuing $1 and $2 greenbacks, which they say is reported 
to be based on its desire “to force physically into circulation 
the silver dollars now in the Treasury vaults.’ They conclude by 
denying that any object of that kind “can be a justification for 
compelling the public, whether they will or not, to use heavy coins 
when small bills are preferred.” 

As we have always supported the policy of letting the people 
have as many small bills as they chose to use, and have never 
been able to see any valid objection to it, we of course agree 
heartily to the ideas and suggestions of the Boston merchants. 

The statute under which the Treasury destroys the greenbacks 
which come into it in such a ragged and worn condition as to be 
unfit for use, imposes the condition that it shall issue in their 
place other greenbacks of the same denominations. The present 
course of the Treasury in destroying the $1 and $2 greenbacks, 
and substituting only greenbacks of larger denominations, appears 
to be without legal authority, and it is certainly opposed to the 
public wishes and convenience. 





In answer to the inquiry of a correspondent, we give the follow- 
ing figures of the amounts of the 4 and 4% per cent. bonds, which 
were issued or negotiated before the passage of the silver dollar 
coinage law of Feb. 28, 1878. 





PN iid daletk cb bab dea cend hehe casxccnndsisiaiedinnen naan $74,900,000 
ONE: GUE i TER Or cn oe ses ccedeceneescvescvarunisatéesenus 199,900,000 
$274, 800,000 


In round numbers nine-tenths of the 4’s and one-fifth of the 4%’s 
were issued after the date of the silver law. 





In a debate in the Senate, June 10, on an appropriation for an 
artesian well experiment in the eastern parts of Washington terri- 
tory, it was stated that the arid region west of the Rocky Moun- 
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tains contains 700,000,000 acres, of which not more than 30,000,000 
acres can be irrigated by diverting water from streams or lakes. A 
Government expenditure of $70,000 in attempts to obtain water by 
artesian wells in Colorado was without result, but it was stated by 
Senator Teller that subsequently, by mere accident, in other parts of 
Colorado, artesian water was found by parties engaged in sinking 
shafts for coal, and that now there are one hundred flowing 
artesian wells in that State. This experience shows that the fact 
that artesian water cannot be found everywhere, does not prove that 
it cannot be found in many places, and it may be that if the 
artesian borings made by the Government in Colorado had been 
pushed to greater depths, water would have been reached. If it 
is true, as Senator Morgan said it was, that a good deal of this 
vast arid area of 700,000,000 acres can be made by water as fertile 
as the Delta of the Nile, the attempt to reclaim it is worth a good 


many trials and a large outlay. 





The London Sullionist of May 17 has taken a new departure, and 
complains bitterly that the British Cabinet do not proceed at once “to 
put themselues in communication with the European and American 
Governments,” for the purpose of procuring “an international agree- 
ment for the unlimited coinage of both silver and gold on a given 
ratio.” It even charges them with “an ignorance and imbecility that is 
a National disgrace,” and roundly denounces their attempt to “ shelter 
themselves under the plea that it will be necessary to await the report 
and hear what the Royal Commission on Trade has to say about the 
matter.” 

The Bulionzst has not heretofore been in favor of the rehabilitation 
of silver. Its new departure may be evidence of a changed temper of 
the English in respect to silver, or it may be nothing more than party 
politics in the way of helping to push the Gladstone Ministry down hill. 
It is certain that England can have international bi-metallism whenever 
it chooses to say the word, as it has been the principal obstacle in the 
way ever since the idea of fixing a ratio between the metals by a con- 
cert of leading commercial nations has been proposed. 





The annual meeting of the New York Cotton Exchange was held 
on the first day of last month. The transactions of the past year, 
in the actual sales of actual cotton, were reported at 488,977 bales, 
as compared with 533,663 bales during the previous year, and 422,116 
bales during the year before that. The sales of “futures,” which 
mean sales of options, to be settled by payments of differences, 
and not by deliveries of cotton, were 25,382,500 bales for the past 
year, 21,462,000 bales for the previous year, and 24,828,600 bales for 


the year before that. The report says: 
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We regret to state that the business of this Exchange has, like that 
of all similar organizations, felt the effect of the dullness that has pre- 
vailed in general trade and finance during the year. 


If the business of the Cotton, Exchange is to buy and sell cotton, 
it does show a falling off of about nine per cent. as compared 
with the previous year. But if its business is to speculate in cot- 
ton by trading in “futures” and options, it shows an increase of 
about nineteen per cent., as compared with the previous year. 
Taking the last three years, the speculative dealings seem to have 
been more than fifty times as great as the- actual transactions in 
actual cotton. 





A financial circular issued not long since by a well-known New 
York banking house, gives thirteen reasons, some of them excellent, 
and some of them contradictory of each other, for expecting higher 
values in the stock market. On one side we have the alleged prob- 
ability of “our being able to send securities to Europe in place of 
specie,” and on the other side we have the statements that money 
here is very easy and likely to continue so through the early summer 
months, that recent buyers here will not sell their stocks at small 
profits, and that the home market for stocks is a “broadening” one. 
As it is quite certain that stocks and securities, if they move at 
all from one market to another, always move to the market which 
is the highest, it would seem that the situation in this market, as 
described—and we think truly described—in the circular, is alto- 
gether unfavorable to the idea that Europeans can buy here at 
prices which will suit them. So long as money is phenomenally 
low in New York, and holders of stocks confident and hopeful, it 
is more probable that American securities will be sent here tor sale 
than that foreign ownership will be increased. The rule is as in- 
flexibly true that relative prices control the international movement 
of stocks and securities, as that they control the same movement 
of commodities and of gold and silver. As we believe that there 
are permanent causes in operation which will tend to make this 
the best market for all sound American stocks and securities, we 
can arrive at no other conclusion than that the constant tendency 
of such stocks and securities is to be purchased, rather than sold 
abroad. We rejoice at being able to think so, as this country has 
already been quite too long an exploiting ground for European capi- 
talists. Foreign creditors are in every respect as injurious to us as 
absentee landlords are to Ireland. 





The excess of revenue over expenditure during the eleven months 
ending May 31, being the first eleven months of the fiscal year 
just closed, was $79,708,918, which a good deal more than supplies 
the requirement of the sinking fund. The customs revenue for the 


eleven months was $174,813,699, or at the rate of $190,705,853 for 
2 
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the year. For the corresponding eleven months of the previous 
year the customs revenue was $167,184,412. That this branch of 
the revenue should have been larger during the past year than dur- 
ing the previous year seems extraordinary. With diminishing prices 
of our exports, and a great reduction of their aggregate valuation, 
there has been an increase of imports, so that in recent months 
the balance of our foreign trade has become unfavorable. The only 
possible explanation is, that this country has been used as a 
slaughter market for foreign goods. The actually existing situation 
is an abnormal one, and cannot be permanent. With our export 
business depressed as it is now and is likely to continue for 
some considerable time, it is impossible that our import trade can 
be kept up at a rate which will yield a customs’ revenue of $190,- 
000,000. A large falling off is impending. That it has been de- 
layed is no proof that it will not come at last, and the sure ef- 
fect of the delay will be to make it more serious when it does 
come. The stability of the internal revenue, if the internal taxes 
are not tampered with, may be relied upon, but all experience 
shows that the customs’ revenue is an exceedingly fluctuating one. 





INCREASED REQUIREMENT OF MONEY. 


The effect of various features of modern banking, such as checks, 
clearing-houses, and credits payable on demand, and _ performing 
many of the offices of a circulating medium, to make money more 
efficient in use, so that a less quantity will perform the same work 
and maintain the same range of prices, is much insisted upon by 
many writers. Indeed, not a few of them hold that the more per- 
fect working of these banking expedients where they have been al- 
ready introduced, and their constant extension into new localities, 
which is undoubtedly in progress, may be relied upon as sufficient 
to offset any visible causes tending to reduce the volume of money 
below that proportion to population and exchanges which will pre- 
serve prices from any serious fall. 

That the banking expedients referred to do have an effect in the 
direction of remedying, to some extent, a shrinkage of money, or 
the failure of its expansion in proportion to increasing demands for 
it, is undeniable. Whether bank credits, in connection with the ne- 
gotiability of checks drawn upon them, and with the facilitation of 
clearing-houses, ought to be described as an addition to the quan- 
tity of money, or as improving its efficiency and thereby economiz- 
ing its use, is a verbal dispute upon which it is not practically worth 
while to spend time. Whichever of the two modes of describing 
what happens may be the more scientifically accurate, it is not 
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doubtful that modern methods of banking, in the various degrees in 
which they have been developed in different countries, do tend, more 
or less, to prevent money from becoming inadequate in quantity. 
The exact power of this tendency it would be difficult if not im- 
possible to measure. In the present paper it will not be attempted 
to measure it, but an effort will be made to show that it is less 
than the power operating in the contrary direction of making the 
quantity of money inadequate, of that tendency to a necessity for 
an increasing per capita amount of money to sustain the same range 
of prices, wiich is observed in the countries in which the banking 
system is established and progressively enlarged and perfected. It 
can easily be shown that the same advance in the methods and 
conditions of modern civilization which causes a continuous develop- 
ment of the banking system, tends also towards the requirement of 
larger per capita use of money. If it is also shown that in the coun- 
tries in which banking methods have been made more and more ef- 
ficient, a greater Jer cafzta use of money has, in fact, been contem- 
poraneously required to maintain prices, it will seem to be proved 
that what is gained from banking expedients in the way of econo- 
mizing the use of money, is more than offset by that increase in the 
per capita requirement of money, which arises from the same ad- 
vance in civilization which causes the development of the banking 
system. 

Albert Gallatin (Considerations on Currency and Banking, 1831) 
discussed the fer capita amount of money then in use in various 
countries, in regard to which his information was as extensive and ac- 
curate as that of any man of his day. His results were that it was 
six dollars in this country and fourteen dollars in France and Great 
Britain. The increase in all these countries has been great during th2 
past fifty-five years, but there is a marked difference in the proportional 
increase in the three countries, which is the highest in this country 
and lowest in Great Britain. The fer capfzta amount of money in the 
United States is now $24, which is four-fold what it was in 1831, while 
in Great Britain it is $23.50, an increase of only 68 per cent. In France 
it is $42.85, and has slightly more than trebled since 1831, if we 
assume that it has now $1,385,000,000 of full-tender gold and silver 
money, although that is probably a considerable exaggeration. [ See 
Appendix.| But even if we reduce the figure of the full-tender gold 
and silver in France to $1,000,000,000, which was the commonly ac- 
cepted estimate ten years ago, the fer capita amount of money of 
all kinds in France would still be $32.85, or an increase of 134 per 
cent. since 1831. 

The general range of prices in the commercial world during the 
five years ending with 1849, is stated by all authorities to have been 
the lowest which had then been reached during this century. As it 
is also admitted on all sides that the present range of prices is at 
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least as low as it was in 1845-9, it must be lower in Great Britain, 
France, and the United States than it was in 1831, although the 
per capita amount of money in all of them is greater now than it 
was then. 

But the special attention of the reader is now invited to the con- 
sideration of the causes, not of the fact that more money Jer capita 
is used than in 1831 in all these countries without raising their 
prices, but of the other fact that there has been such a marked dif- 
ference in the proportions of the increase of the fer capzta amount 
of money in the three countries respectively, without disturbing the 
equilibrium of prices between them. 

Mr. Gallatin describes the almost entire absence of money in 
Western Pennsylvania, where he resided when he commenced his 
career of public life. Of the condition of things in 1831 in the 
United States, as a whole, he says in his book: 

Barter continues to be a principal mode of exchange in the country, 
at least in a great portion of the United States, where the planter and 
farmer obtain from time to time their supplies from the merchant, and 
pay him annually with their crop.* 

During the past fifty-five years this country has passed from the 
condition of a comparatively new and poor country, mainly agricul- 
tural and pastoral in its pursuits, to that of a highly-developed and 
exceedingly wealthy country. The urban part of its population, reck- 
oning as such that proportion of it living in cities and towns of 
8,000 and upwards, is estimated to have grown from one-sixteenth 
to one-quarter between 1830 and 1880. The minute division and 
classification of industries and avocations in commercial and manu- 
facturing Communities are impracticable without the use of money, 
which is indispensable in the complex conditions of advanced civil- 
ization. All the circumstances in the progress of the country since 
1831 have brought money more and more within the reach of the 
masses of the people, while they have more and more necessitated 
the use of it, and what is of considerable importance, have more 
and more extended the habit of using it. 

Barter, in the strict sense, is the exchange of one commodity for 
another, as so many beads or so much rum, for so much ivory or 
so much palm oil, in the trade with barbarous tribes in Africa. The 
transactions between merchants on one side and planters and farmers 
on the other, which Gallatin characterizes as barter, are mere credits 
for store supplies at money prices, to be paid for at last by crops, 
also at money prices, except in the few cases in which it is agreed 


* The New York 7Zimes, of August 19, 1883, prints a letter written in 1833 by an English 
schoolmaster whe had located himself six miles from Cleveland (Ohio). After speaking gen- 
erally of the “ scarcity of money,’’ the writer says: 

‘‘ Frequently, men who are possessed of a good farm and considerable stock are weeks 
and months without a cent. They barter, or, as they call it, trade, for almost everything, and 
are so accustomed to it that they don’t feel it,’’ 
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that payment shall be made in crops at prices fixed at the time of 
the credits. But such transactions, although not strictly barter, 
have all the effect of barter in dispensing with the use of money. 

The change’ since 1831 in the United States in the direction of a _ 
relative increase of commerce, manufactures, cities and towns, as 
compared with agriculture, has been much greater than in either 
France or in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and there is no other visible cause for the fact that the fer capita 
use Of money has been so much more expanded here than in those 
countries. But the proportion of the French and British populations 
engaged in commerce and manufactures has also increased very con- 
siderably since 1831, and in a degree which is sufficient to explain 
the actual enlargement of their Jer capita use of money. 

The first blush impression would be that as the inventions and 
discoveries upon which the modern manufacturing system rests were 
first made in the United Kingdom, and as that system had received 
a great development there before France entered upon it at all, the 
expansion of the system and the resulting relative diminution of the 
agricultural population must have been less in the United Kingdom 
than in France since 1831. Looking to England alone, that would 
seem to be pretty clearly true, but the United Kingdom includes 
Ireland, an almost exclusively agricultural country, which contained 
half a century ago one-third, and now contains not quite one-seventh, 
of the total population of the Kingdom. Taking Ireland into the 
account, it may be probable that the proportion between the manu- 
facturing, commercial and urban population on one side, and the 
rural population on the other, has changed as much since 1831 in 
the United Kingdom as in France. It is certain, at any rate, that 
there has been no such greater change in France in the proportions 
of the different classes of its population, as will of itself explain the 
present great excess of its Jer cafzta amount of money as compared 
with the United Kingdom, while the amount in the two countries 
was equal at the time when Gallatin wrote. No other explana- 
tion of that suggests itself, except the fact, which is well known, 
that while England resorted very early to the various banking ex- - 
pedients by which the use of money is economized, and has been 
zealously pushing them towards the point of perfection during the 
last half century, France has always been, and still is, exceedingly 
backward in that particular, and to this day makes comparatively 
little use of deposits in and checks on banks and of clearing- 
houses. In a paper of R. H. Inglis Palgrave, an English statistical 
authority, read before the American Bankers’ Association in 1881, the 
statement was made that the deposits in British banks had increased 
from 105 millions sterling in 1840 to 540 millions in 1880. As late 
as the present time the practice of making deposits in banks is very 
little known in France outside of Paris, and even in that city it 
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it has not been adopted to anything like the extent which is com- 
mon in England and the United States. 

In this country, as a whole, the banking expedients referred to 
have been almost as much employed as in Great Britain, and to a 
vastly greater extent than in France. Notwithstanding this, our fer 
capita use of money has been gaining very much more than in 
either of those countries during the past fifty-five years, and espe- 
cially within the last twenty-five years. This proves how much more 
powerful the tendency to the requirement of a greater fer capita 
amount of money arising from the greater development of commerce 
and manufactures than of agriculture, has been in this country than 
in England and France. 

In 1861, at the end of which year we were forced by the Civil 
War to abandon coin payments and the coin standard, our mone- 
tary circulation had probably not reached a higher fer capfzta amount 
than nine dollars, or possibly, if subsidiary coins are included, ten 
dollars. 

In a paper printed in the November (1877) number of the JVorth 
American Review, John S. Ropes, than whom nobody was more 
likely to correctly represent the opinions current in banking circles 
in Boston in respect to the amount of currency possible to be main- 
tained with a return to the metallic standard, said: 

Before specie payments were suspended (1861), the banks of this 
country, with a practically unlimited power of issue, were able to main- 
tain barely $200,000,000 of notes at par with gold, besides which there 
may possibly have circulated from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 of gold and 
silver coin. . . . Since then our population has increased, at the 
utmost, by one-half, and we may therefore assume that from $300,000,000 
to $400,000,000 of notes, or notes and coin, will circulate on a specie 
basis. All beyond this is mere supposition, without the shadow of a 
rational argument to support it. 

A year before, as a witness before the United States Monetary 
Commission, Mr. Ropes had said, in respect to the possible volume 
of money after'a resumption of coin payments: 

Judging from previous statistics, I infer that, on the specie basis, 400 
millions would amply suffice. 

The population of this country in 1860 was, by the census, 31,- 
443,321, and in 1877 Mr. Ropes estimated it at one-half more, or 
47,163,981, so that, upon his ideas, which were based upon the actual 
experience of the period before the Civil War, the fer capita amount 
of money in this country could not, with specie payments, be main- 
tained at higher figure than a nine dollars. 

In the same number of the North American Review there is a 
paper expressing substantially the same views from Hugh McCulloch, 
who said : 

Before the late Civil War the largest amount of paper money in cir- 
culation was $214,000,000. . . . None but men ofa highly sanguine 
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temperament can expect that specie payments can be resumed and 
maintained with six hundred millions of paper money in circulation. 

His conclusion, therefore, was that “the Resumption Act, without 
supporting legislation, was unwise,” and in such legislation he in- 
cluded a law for the “absolute withdrawal” of the greenbacks, 
which he had previously, as Secretary of the Treasury, urged in vain 
upon Congress. In the actual situation, with the aggregate of the 
greenbacks and National bank notes only slightly reduced, he said 
of “the pledge of the Government” to resume January 1, 1879: 


It is very certain, to say the least, that it was inconsiderately made. 


These opinions of Ropes and McCulloch seem extraordinary, in 
the light of what we now know, that with a volume of paper money 
substantially as great as in 1877, and with a subsequent increase of 
$600,000,000 of full-tender gold and silver coins, thus carrying up the 
per capita amount of money to twenty-four dollars, there is no ex- 
cess of money in the United States. The course of our foreign trade 
does not show that it is beyond a proper proportion to the volume 
of currency in other commercial countries on the metallic standard, 
and that it is lamentably deficient here and in such countries gen- 
erally, is conclusively proved by the extraordinary prostration of 
prices. But it is nevertheless true that these opinions of Ropes and 
McCulloch were correctly deduced from the prior experience of the 
per capita amount of money in this country. Nor were they by any 
means alone in overlooking the fact that the substitution of barter 
in the strict sense, and in the larger sense intended by Gallatin, 
for the use of money in many countries, and notably in this coun- 
try, was all the while requiring more and more currency fer capita 
to support the same range of prices. Changes of that kind, taking 
place not abruptly, but by gradations and insensibly, are ordinarily 
overlooked. They have not been noticed by the financial writers in 
this country, whose attention seems to have been exclusively directed 
to the effect of checks, clearing-houses and bank deposits and credits, 
to dispense more and more with the use of money, and to reduce 
the amount required to a minimum. These writers appear not to 
have perceived that very much more currency has been absorbed by 
the increased use of money in certain classes of exchanges, than has 
been dispensed with by resortng to banking expedients in other 
classes of exchanges. It is nevertheless a demonstrated fact of ex- 
perience, that with these two forces operating against each other 
in fixing the quantity of money required, one in one direction, and 
the other in a contrary direction, the large increase during the past 
half century in the Jer capita amount of money in leading com- 
mercial countries, including our own, has been insufficient to sustain 
the old range of prices. 

It may be the opinion of the reader that the tendency of prices 
to fall rather than to rise since 1831, in countries in which there 
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has subsequently occurred a large increase in the fer capita amount 
of money, has not arisen solely from an increasing use of money in 
certain transactions, in certain localities, and among certain classes 
in those countries, but in part from other circumstances. The op- 
eration of money is exceedingly subtle, and is affected by an almost 
infinite variety of conditions. Differences of views in respect to it, 
to a greater or less extent, are likely always to be entertained. But 
however it may be explained, the fact remains undeniable that within 
fifty-five years the fer capita amount of money has quadrupled in 
the United States, has increased by two-thirds in the United King- 
dom, and has possibly trebled, and certainly more than doubled, in 
France, without saving prices from some degree of fall in all those 
countries; and that, this has happened, notwithstanding that in the 
two first-named countries there has been the utmost possible resort 
to all the banking expedients as yet discovered which economize 
the use of money, and that even in France they have to some ex- 
tent been availed of. GEO. M. WESTON. 


APPENDIX. 


The estimates of the Mint Bureau fix the fer capzta circulation 
(including subsidiary money) of this country, Great Britain and 


France as follows: 
Per capita. 


These figures are all exagerations, but the grossest exaggeration is in 
the case of France. 

The paper currency of the United States is fixed in these estimates 
at $837,426,755, partly by the palpable error of including the gold and 
silver certificates without deducting the deposited metal upon which 
they are issued, and partly by overstating the net circulation of the 
greenbacks and National bank notes. If the proper allowance is made 
for the $100,000,000 of gold locked up as a special fund for the redemp- 
tion of the greenbacks, and for the $70,000,000 of lawful money locked 
up in two funds for the redemption of bank notes, the actual addition 
made to the money of the country by those two kinds of paper does 
not exceed $500,000,000, and the fer capita amount of all forms of 
money is about $24.00. 

The paper money of Great Britain and Ireland is stated at $197,818,- 
139. which is the figure of the entire bank notes in circulation, but as 
all beyond $150,000,000 are issued on gold deposited and held unused, 
there is an ety singer of $47,818,139 in the statement of the paper 
money. With that deduction the true fer capzta amount of British 
money is about $23.50. 

The estimate of the French currency is made up as follows: 


Subsidiary silver 57,900,000 
Bank of France notes 548,061,912 
These figures make a total of $1,990,961,912, and a Jer capita amount 
of $52.85. 
The condition of the Bank of France at a late date was as follows: 
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The old practice of the bank, except under the emergencies of wars, 
was to keep its notes within the limits of its metallic reserve, under 
which practice the notes added nothing to the volume of money, but 
were in the nature of coin certificates. Within half a dozen years this 
practice has been relaxed, and the excess of notes above the metallic re- 
serve has sometimes gone as high as $120,000,000. Even if the proper 
view may be that the metallic reserve is held as much with a view of 
providing for the payment of the deposits as of the notes, the reserve 
as respects the notes would be about 69 per cent., so that they would 
really add to the volume of money only 31 per cent. of their amount, 
or $177,792,152, which is less by $370,269,760 than the Mint Bureau esti- 
mate of the addition of bank notes to the French currency. This 
ie reduces the estimate of the French fer capita of money to 

2.85. 

When Cernuschi appeared before the United States Monetary Com- 
mission in 1877, he stated the French full-tender coin, in and out of the 
Bank, at $1,000,000,000, and that was then the generally accepted esti- 
mate of French authorities. The figures of our Mint Bureau are based 
upon subsequent calculations made by M. Foville, which seem to be 
loose, shadowy and unreliable. Ifthe true figure is that given by Cer- 
6 the Jer capita amount of money in France is about thirty-three 
ollars. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN BANKS AND THEIR 
DEPOSITORS.* 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS. 


Special deposits include money, securities and other valuables de- 
livered to banks for safe keeping and future re-delivery. The power 
to receive them is incidental to the banking business, nor has any 
inhibition been put on the national banks to receive them. At one 
time the Court of Appeals of New York (First National Bank v. 
Ocean National Bank, 60 N. Y., 278) questioned the authority of the 
national banks to receive such deposits, and so have the Supreme 
Courts of Vermont and Maryland. “These decisions,” says Judge 
Upson, of the Supreme Court of Ohio (/7rst National Bank of 
Mansfield v. Zent, 39 Ohio, St. 105) “rest upon the assumption 
that the act under which National banks are organized expressly 
sets forth the powers conferred upon those Banks, and does not 
include among them power to receive special deposits, and that 
such power is not given them by the grant of all such incidental 
powers as shall be necessary to carry on the business of banking.” 
The proper construction of the Banking Act, has been conclusively 
determined by the Supreme Court of the United States (First a- 


* Copyright, 1886, by Homans Publishing Company. 
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ttonal Bank of Carlisle v. Graham, 100 U.5., 699), which has decided 
that if a bank be accustomed to receive deposits of bonds, and this 
is known and acquiesced in by the directors, it is liable to the same 
extent as if the deposit had been authorized by the terms of the 
charter; and also that the provisions of the law authorizing a bank 
after its failure “to deliver special deposits,” clearly implies that it 
may as a part of its legitimate business receive special deposits, 
The same view was expressed by the New York Court of Appeals in 
Patterson v. Syracuse National Bank (80 N. Y.), in which case Judge 
Rapallo reviewed all the decisions bearing on the subject. 

When such deposits are received gratuitously, without compen- 
sation, the bank is liable for their loss whenever occasioned by gross 
negligence. This has been defined, said Judge Allen (/7rs¢ Natzonal 
Bank v. Ocean National Bank, 60 N. Y., p. 295) “in various ways. 

It is incapable of precise definition, and its application and 
use may lead, in some cases, to results unsatisfactory; but that 
comes as directly from the nature and extent of the duty in the 
particular case, as from the phrase by which a breach of duty is 
expressed. . . What constitutes gross negligence—that is, such 
want of care as would charge a bailee for loss—must depend very 
much upon the circumstances to which the term is to be applied. 
It has been defined to be the want of that ordinary diligence and 
care which a usually prudent man takes of his own property of the 
like description. This definition is given by a reference to the 
degree of care, rather than the degree of negligence, which may be 
the easier and more intelligible mode of defining the extent of the 
obligation, and the measure of duty assumed. Ordinary care as well 
as gross negligence, the one being in contrast with the other, must 
be graded by the nature and value of the property and the risks to 
which it is exposed. A depositor of goods or securities for safe 
keeping with a gratuitous bailee, can only claim that diligence which 
a person of common sense, not a specialist or expert in a particular 
department, should exercise in such department.” 

In Patterson v. Syracuse National Bank, the institution had 
been accustomed to receive packages, supposed to contain securi- 
ties, from various persons for safe keeping. Among the persons 
who left a package was the plaintiff. It contained bonds, and 
was delivered to the teller. The bank was managed by the cashier, 
the teller thus acting in the cashier’s absence. The teller testified 
that he told the plaintiff when he made the deposit it would be at 
his own risk, but this the plaintiff denied. The teller also testified 
that the cashier sometimes told persons depositing packages that 
they would be at their own risk, but that on other occasions 
packages were received without such notice. The plaintiff's package 
remained at the bank for two years before it was lost, he taking it 
out occasionally to cut off the coupons. The Court submitted to 
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the jury the question whether the teller had been authorized to 
receive such deposits, whether he did so in his individual capacity, 
or in behalf of the bank, and whether he told the plaintiff that the 
package would be at his own risk, and whether the teller had been 
directed to discontinue receiving deposits of securities, and instructed 
the jury that if the deposit was with the teller as an individual, the 
plaintiff could not recover. “We think,” said the Court, “the 
evidence was sufficient to justify the submission to the jury of the 
questions of the authority of the teller, and whether the deposit was 
with the bank, in this manner, and that their verdict establishes 
such authority, and that the deposit was with the bank, and not 
with the teller in his individual capacity. The entire management 
and control of the affairs of the bank having been left with the 
cashier, his acts and the authority conferred by him upon the teller, 
must be deemed ‘binding on the corporation.” 

“The verdict,” ‘continued the Court, “thus establishing that the 
plaintiff's securities were received on deposit by the bank, it was 
bound either to return them or show some sufficient ground for not 
doing so. It claims that they were stolen from the safe by some 
person other than the employees of the bank, and the remaining 
question in the case is whether the theft was suffered through 
the gross negligence of the bank in the care of the bonds. This 
question was submitted to the jury, and we think the evidence was 
sufficient to authorize such submission. There was no burglary, and 
no direct explanation of the circumstances of the loss of the bonds, 
but there is evidence in the case tending to show that, if stolen, 
the theft was committed in the day time while the bank was open. 
That the bonds were in a safe so situated as to be accessible to a 
person entering from the street; that the persons in the bank were 
so placed that at times the safe was not in their view, and that 
sometimes the door of the safe was left open. The jury could from 
the evidence have found that the theft was committed by some 
person entering from the street and finding the safe open, who 
abstracted the plaintiff's package without being observed by any one 
in the room, and that leaving the property thus exposed was gross 
negligence.” 

The fact that property of the bank was stolen at the same time 
from the same place was regarded conclusive evidence that it was 
free from gross negligence. Several cases were cited by the Court 
of gratuitous bailments in which the question of gross negligence 
was left to the jury, notwithstanding that the bailee took the same 
care of the property as he did of his own, which was stolen at the 
same time. 

In the case of the Fzrst National Bank v. Ocean National Bank 
(60 N. Y., 278), which was brought to recover the value of some 
bonds lost, as was alleged, through the negligence of the latter, 
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Judge Allen, in giving the opinion of the Court, said that “the 
bank, as a depository, taking no pay and taking no risks, was not 
bound to resort to any special or extraordinary measures to protect the 
property of the depositor, and the negligence for which it could be 
charged, or which was the proper subject of evidence upon the trial, 
was only that which was connected with and directly contributed to 
the loss. Independent acts of negligence, disconnected with the loss, 
were not properly admissible in evidence. The defendant was not 
chargeable with negligence or want of care for not acting upon facts 
or Circumstances not coming to the knowledge of its directors or 
officers. Facts not brought home to them, tending to show that the 
property was exposed to loss from some unusual cause, to some 
peril growing out of peculiar circumstances, were not admissible in 
evidence against the defendant. The bailee was only called upon to 
take such care as became necessary to protect it against risks known 
tg it, or of which it had notice. There was great latitude in the 
evidence on the part of the plaintiffs, . . the purpose and end 
was to show that the place of deposit was peculiarly and extraordi- 
narily exposed to perils from robbers at that time, calling for more 
than the usual caution from the bailee. This was competent, so far 
as facts and circumstances proved to exist were communicated to 
the officers of the bank, but no further.”* 

In an Ohio case (Bank v. Zent, 39 Ohio, St. 105) Judge Upson, 
we think, stated the law in a very sensible manner. “The degree of 
care required of the bank depends upon the nature of the bailment. 
* * It is usually stated that a bailee who is to receive no reward 
is liable only for gross negligence, and some of the cases hold that 
such a bailee is responsible only for the want of that care which is 
taken by the most inattentive. But that rule cannot be applied to 
all cases of bailment without reward, for when securities are de- 
posited with persons accustomed to receive such deposits, they are 
liable for any loss occurring through the want of that care which 
good business men would exercise in regard to property of such 
value. This was the degree of care required of the bank in this 
casé. Were the bonds lost for the want of such care? They were 
demanded . . and the only excuse given for not delivering them, 
as stated in the answer fof the bank], was that ‘the said bank not 


*In Zompkins v. Saltmarsh (14 S. and R. 275), Duncan, J., in delivering the opinion 
of the Court, said: ‘‘ Where one undertakes to perform a gratuitous act, from which he is 
to receive no benefit, and the benefit is to accrue solely to the bailor, the bailee is liable 
only for gross negligence, dolo proximus, a practice equal to a fraud. It is that omission 
of care which even the most inattentive and thoughtless men take of their own concerns, 
There is this marked difference in cases where ordinary diligence is required, and where a 
party is accountable only for gross neglect. Ordinary neglect is the want of that diligence 
which the generality of mankind use in their own concerns, and that diligence is necessarily 
required where the contract is reciprocally beneficial. The bailee without reward is not bound 
to ordinary diligence, is not responsible for that care which every attentive and diligent per- 
son takes of his own goods, but only for that care which the most inattentive take.’’ 
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having any such bonds in its possession, did not deliver any to the 
plaintiffs. No explanation was offered and no reason given for the 
bonds not being in the possession of the bank. We hold that under 
these circumstances the proof of demand, and the refusal to deliver, 
was sufficient evidence that the bonds had been lost by. the gross 
negligence of the bank.” 

Even bank directors may become liable to depositors for grossly 
neglecting to protect the deposits. “Ordinarily the character of the 
directory for integrity and business capacity measures the degree of 
confidence reposed in the corporation by the public. Were de- 
positors, when entrusting to a bank their entire fortune, to be 
informed that the directors, upon whose honor and careful watchful- 
ness they were relying, owed them no duty, were under no obliga- 
tions to take at least reasonable precautions to guard their money 
from the itching fingers of dishonorable officials, they would 
certainly hesitate long before surrendering it upon such terms. 
There are many risks and uncertainties against which a prudent 
business man never expects the directors or managers of banks to 
insure him. He knows that for the usual hazards of business he 
must look to the bank alone, that for the ordinary negligence of 
directors, they are responsible alone to their principal; but for such 
gross negligence or incompetency as shows a reckless disregard of 
their duty to care for and protect the funds committed to their 
charge, we think they are directly responsible to the depositor.” 
In Delano v. Case (Appellate Court, Ill., Banker's Mag., March, 1885, 
p. 690), from which we have been quoting, the “directors were noti- 
fied ten months before the failure, by the president, of his sus- 
picions that Compton was stealing from the bank, when the slightest 
examination would have exposed the true state of affairs and pro- 
tected subsequent depositors. No examination whatever was made. 
Under such circumstances their was clearly another duty which the 
directors owed to the community. If they knew that the bank was 
insolvent, or if their suspicions were aroused, and they recklessly 
closed their eyes and made no effort to discover the truth, it was 
their duty not to receive the money of depositors ignorant of the 
true state of affairs. To do so when they had but a suspicion of 
the danger would be a great wrong, and if with full knowledge, 
would now be a felony. If we are correct in these views, it follows 
that appellants owed a duty to appellee which they have not per- 
formed, in consequence of which he has been injured, and for 
which he ought to have a remedy; for it is a maxim of the com- 
mon law that a man specially injured by the breach of duty in 
another should have his remedy by action.” , 

In Foster v. Essex Bank (17 Mass, 479), which is the leading 
case on this subject, the court, in considering the nature and legal 
qualities of the contract under which special deposits are kept, 
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said: “It will not be disputed that if it amounts only to a naked 
bailment, without reward and without any special undertaking, 

the bailee will be answerable only for gross negligence, which 
is considered equivalent to a breach of faith; as every one, who 
receives the goods of another in deposit, impliedly stipulates that 
he will take some degree of care of it. The degree of care, which 
is necessary to avoid the imputation of bad faith, is measured by 
the carefulness which the depository uses towards. his own property 
of a similar kind. For although that may be so slight as to amount 
even to carelessness in another, yet the depositor has no _ reason 
to expect a change of character in favor of his particular interest; 
and it is his own folly to trust one who is not able or willing 
to superintend with diligence his own concerns.” In this case the 
special deposit was a cask containing gold coin which was fraud- 
ulently taken by the cashier and clerk of the bank. The bank 
was declared not liable, because the theft was a private act. “If 
the cashier had any official duty to perform relating to the sub- 
ject,” said the Court, “it was merely to close the doors of the 
vault when banking hours were over, that this, together with other 
property there, should be secure from theft. He cannot, therefore, 
be considered in any view as acting within the scope of his em- 
ployment when he committed the villainy ; and the bank is no more 
answerable for this act of his than they would be if he had stolen 
the pocket-book of any person who might have laid it upon the 
desk while he was transacting some business at the bank.” 

A case nearly similar has been decided in Engiand. A depositor 
left a box of securities with a bank, which were kept in a strong- 
room made for that purpose with other™securities and specie be- 
longing to the bank. Access to this room was only obtained by 
passing through another where the cashier sat in the daytime 
and a messenger slept at night. The strong-room had _ two 
doors, opened with separate keys, both of which were kept by 
the cashier in the daytime, and one of them by him at night. 
The owner of the box had free access to the room where his box 
was deposited during banking-hours in the presence of one of the 
bank clerks, when *e had occasion to take out coupons for col- 
lection. While the box was in the custody of the cashier he 
abstracted the debentures therefrom; nevertheless the bank was not 
liable for the loss. “It is clear,” said the Court, “that the bank 
in this case were not bound to more than ordinary care of the 
deposit intrusted to them, and that the negligence for which alone 
they could be made liable would have been the want of that 
ordinary diligence which men of common prudence generally exer- 
cise about their own affairs. Moreover, there was an entire failure 
of evidence of the want of that ordinary care which the bank was 
bound to bestow on the plaintiff's deposit. * * The defendant’s 
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evidence added to the plaintiff's case the important fact that in 
the strong room in which the plaintiff's debentures were kept, there 
were, beside the boxes of other customers, bills, securities and 
specie, the property of the bank, to a very considerable amount. 
It may be admitted not to be sufficient to exempt a gratuitous 
bailee from liability that he keeps goods deposited with him in the 
same manner as he keeps his own, though this degree of care will 
ordinarily repel the presumption of gross negligence. But there is 
no case which puts the duty of a bailee of this kind higher than 
this, that he is bound to take the same care of the property in- 
trusted to him as a reasonably prudent and careful man may fairly 
be expected to take of his own property of the like description. 
This was in effect the question left to the jury in Dorman v. Jenkins 
(2 Adolp. and Ellis, 258), where Lord Denman told them that ‘it did 
not follow from the defendant having lost his own money at the 
same time as the plaintiff's that he had taken such care of the 
plaintiff's money as a reasonable man would ordinarily take of his 
own, and he added that the fact relied upon was no answer to the 
action, if they believed that the loss occurred from gross negli- 
gence.”  (Gzblen v. McMullen, 2 Law Rep. P. C., 317.) 

Scott v. National Bank (72 Pa. St. 471) was another case of a loss 
of bonds by the theft of the teller. ‘“ The taking of the bonds,” 
said the Court, “was not an act pertaining to his business as either 
clerk or teller. The bonds were left at the risk of the plaintiff, and 
never entered into the business of the bank. Being a bailment 
merely for safe-keeping for the benefit of the bailor, and without 
compensation, it is evident the dishonest act of the teller was in no 
way connected with his employment. Under these circumstances, 
the only ground of: liability must arise in a knowledge of the bank 
that the teller was an unfit person to be appointed or to be retained 
in its employment. So long as the bank was ignorant of the dis- 
honesty of the teller, and trusted him with its own funds, confiding 
in his character for integrity, it would be a harsh rule that would 
hold it liable for an act not in the course of business of the bank, 
or of the employment of the officer. There was no undertaking to 
the bailor that the officers should not steal. Of course there was a 
confidence that they would not, but not a promise that they should 
not. . . Nothing short of a knowledge of the true character 
of the teller, or of reasonable grounds to suspect his integrity, fol- 
lowed by a neglect to remove him, can be said to be gross negli- 
gence, without raising a contract for care higher than a gratuitous 
bailment can create.” 

These cases in which the loss occurred through the wrongful 
conduct of bank officials wholly outside their official capacity must 
be distinguished from the cases in which the loss occurred through 
the negligent conduct of bank officials within their official sphere. 
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The following case illustrates the distinction. A stranger, Smith, 
left bonds with the cashier of a bank for gratuitous safe-keeping, 
retaining a minute list of them. The bonds were enclosed in an 
envelope endorsed with the depositor’s name and residence, and 
put into a vault where were other valuable securities. Some time 
afterward a person representing himself as Smith demanded the 
bonds, describing them and giving the name and address accur- 
ately, but furnishing no other proof of his identity. The teller 
delivered the bonds to him, but not long after the true owner 
appeared. The Court held that the jury were justified in deciding 
that the teller had not taken the pains which the law required to 
identify the depositor, and consequently that the bank was liable 
for the amount. (Lancaster County National Bank v. Smith, 62 Pa. 
St. 47.) But if a person withdraw from a bank a special deposit 
by authority of the depositor, the bank is discharged, though the 
authority be unknown at the time to the Officers of the bank. A 
written authority, however, signed by the depositor on the certi- 
ficate of deposit in these words: “Will pay above dividends or 
coupons (naming a particular person) for my account,” will not 
justify a bank in parting with the bonds and the certificates of 
stock described in the certificate of deposit. (Chattahoochee National 
Bank v. Schley, 48 Ga., 369.) 

What constitutes such negligence as to render a bank liable for 
loss of a special deposit is a question of fact to be ascertained in 
each case. In Smith v. First National Bank (99 Mass., 605), which 
was an action to recover for the loss of bonds, the Court said 
that the evidence furnished no proof of negligence except that 
which resulted by inference from the fact of loss. But theft by 
either of the several persons who had access to the vault and to 
the packages was equally open to inference from the same facts. 
For a lossin that mode, it is settled that the bank would not be 
responsible. “The evidence went far to show that the bank did 
use due care in all its arrangements for the safety of the securities 
deposited. They were kept in the same vault and safe with the 
securities of the bank, and the same persons had access to both. 
There was no evidence of negligence in the selection of cashier 
or his clerks, or in permitting them to be retained after notice 
of unfitness. On the other hand, the plaintiff's evidence entirely 
failed to exclude the possibility of loss by other means than negli- 
gence of the defendants. It left the case, therefore, to be decided 
by mere inference, without any facts to determine which of several 
inferences was correct. The presumption of innocence would be 
sufficient to protect the cashier and his clerks from the charge of 
theft; but that presumption will not avail to sustain the burden 
of proof in an action against the bank for negligence.” 

When the cashier or other officials of a bank receive deposits 
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voluntarily, the depository is not responsible for this loss unless 

the directors know that they have been received. If they do know, 

the depository is responsible, whether it is specially authorized to 
receive them or not. And the usage in receiving them is regarded 

as known by the directors. (/Vatzonal Bank v. Graham, 1oo U.S.,, 

699, and cases there cited; Fzrst National Bank of Carlisle v. 

Graham, 79 Pa. St. 106; Lloyd v. West Branch Bank, 3 Harris 

(Pa.), 172.) 

A deposit is not special unless made so by the depositor, or 
made in a particular capacity. (Brahm v. Adkins, 77 Ill., 263.) 
And a special deposit may be changed into a general one by 
agreement. (Howard v. Roebens, 33 Col. 399; Chzles v. Garrison, 
32 Mo., 475.) Neither is a public deposit special which is blended 
with the general funds and entered like other deposits on the 
different books of the depository. (O/fs v. Gross, 96 IIl., 612.) 
Under the National banking law the phrase “special deposits” 
embraces the public securities of the Government. (/Vatzonal Bank 
v. Graham, too U. S., 699.) When “money, not in a sealed 
packet or closed box, bag or chest, is deposited with a bank or 
banking corporation, the law presumes it to be a general deposit, 
until the contrary appears; because such deposit is esteemed the 
most advantageous to the depository, and most consistent with the 
general objects, usages, and course of business of such companies or 
corporations. But if the deposit be made of anything sealed or 
locked up, or otherwise covered or secured in a package, cask, 
box, bag or chest, or anything of the like kind of or belonging 
to the depositor, the law regards it as a pure or special deposit, 
and the depository as having the custody thereof only for safe 
keeping and the accommodation of the depositor.” (Dawson v. 
Real Estate Bank, 5 Ark., p. 297.) If before the maturity of paper 
held by a bank against a depositor an arrangement is made by 
which it agrees to hold the deposit for a specific purpose, the 
bank may be regarded as a trustee and the deposit special. In 
such a case, free from fraud or collusion, an indorser on such 
paper has no right to require the application of the deposit toward 
the payment of the paper when it matures. Where the money on 
deposit is furnished by the indorser to be used for a specific pur- 
pose, and this is done, his direction will be deemed an assent to 
this use of it. (National Bank v. Speight, 47 N. Y., 668.) The 
addition of the word “clerk” to the name of the depositor does 
not make the deposit special, nor change the liability of the bank. 
(McLain v. Wallace, 103 Ind.) 

When a special deposit is not returned, for which the depository 
is liable, the depositor may bring an action to recover the thing 
itself, or the value of it. If the depository has made a profit 
from the deposit, that also may be recovered. (Story on Bailments, 
3 
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§§ 122, 123, 269; see Green v. Stzer, 40 Miss., 530.) If gold coins 
are specially deposited and not returned when demanded, the de- 
pository must pay their value at the time of converting them to 
its own use. (Bank v. Burton, 27 Ind., 426; see Chesapeake Bank 
v. Swain, 29 Md., 483, concerning the depositor’s right to recover.) 
It has been often held, said the Court in an Indiana case, that 
where the amount of a debt has been ascertained, in view of the 
National legal tender act, no difference will be recognized between 
the gold dollar and the legal tender note of the denomination of 
one dollar as a means of tender or payment. But it did not follow 
that when the bailee of specific gold coins which were to be re- 
delivered in specie, sold the coins for a premium and failed to 
re-deliver them on demand, he should not answer in damages to the 
amount which he had realized by the conversion. “That he should 
have the right to make a profit for himself by his own wrongful act 
is a proposition having no foundation in justice, and not sanctioned 
by any principle of law.” Notwithstanding the evident soundness of 
the reasoning in this case, the Supreme Court of Wisconsin has de-. 
cided the same question the other way. (Warner v. Sauk County 
Bank, 20 Wis., 492.) Several cases were cited to sustain the position 
of the Wisconsin court, but all related to the legality of paying 
general deposits, notes and other obligations; not one of them 
touched the question of liability for a special deposit. Nor did the 
United States Supreme Court in Thompson v. Riggs (5 Wall, 663) 
establish a different rule from the Indiana court, for though the de- 
posit was partly in coin and partly in notes and checks, the evidence 
clearly showed that the deposit was general and not special, and this 
view was unequivocally maintained by the court. 

An interesting case pertaining to a special gold deposit was tried 
in Maryland in 1864. Abell deposited with the Chesapeake Bank 
$3,000 in gold coin, which was entered on Abell’s bank-book 
“1861, Dec. 30th, cash (coin) $3,000.” The banks of the state had 
then suspended specie payments, and gold was at a small premium. 
Abell drew two checks on the bank for the amount—one dated 
the 27th May, 1864, for $3,000 “in gold coin,” and the other, the 
next day, for the same amount “in coin.” When presented for pay- 
ment the bank refused to pay in gold in both cases, but offered 
to pay in notes, which were declined. Abell’s bank-book was bal- 
anced at different times between the date of the deposit and the time 
of making the checks in question, and the balance in his favor 
was never below $3,000. In a suit brought to recover the gold, 
Abell sought to prove that the deposit was special, first, by an 
express agreement with the bank, and secondly, that the entry 
above mentioned explained in the light of the usage then exist- 
ing among the banks in Baltimore, that deposits in gold coin 
should be regarded special, imported an agreement to return 
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the specific deposit. The Supreme Court—after remarking on 
the testimony of a witness of the plaintiff, that it seemed it was 
not designed that the gold should be placed in the defendant’s 
bank as an ordinary deposit, and that the design was to make some 
special arrangement in regard to it of which the defendant’s officers 
were made aware, and acceded thereto, and hence the designation 
of the deposit as coin in the plaintiff's bank-book—held that 
evidence might be introduced to prove the usage then existing 
concerning the significance of such entries. “If,” said the Court, 
“there be a general and well established usage or custom upon the 
subject prevailing with the banks of the city of Baltimore, it may 
be presumed that the parties acted in reference to such usage, and 
that terms and conditions not contained in the written entry, and 
which were not by express words agreed upon at the time, were, 
nevertheless, in the minds of the parties, and formed part of the 
contract.” For, quoting approvingly the opinion of Baron Parke in 
an English case (Hutton v. Warren, 1 M. & W. 475) “it has long 
been settled that, in commercial transactions, extensive evidence of 
custom and usage is inadmissible to annex incidents to written con- 
tracts in matters with respect to which they are silent. The same 
rule has also been applied to contracts in other transactions of life, 
in which known usages have been established and prevailed, and this 
has been done upon the principle of presumption that, in such 
transactions, the parties did not mean to express in writing the 
whole of the contract by which they intended to be bound, but a 
contract with reference to those usages. “But,” added the Court in 
the case under consideration, “such usages, to be admissible, must 
be shown to be well established, uniform, general and notorious; for 
it is from those attributes of the particular usage that the presump- 
tion arises that the contract was made with reference to it.” Such 
a usage, however, was not proved in this case, nor was the ques- 
tion whether a special agreement had been made or not deter- 
mined. (Chesapeake Bank v. Swain and Abell, 29 Md., 483.) 

When bonds and other property are left with a bank as a pledge 
for securing a loan or in part performance of some other agree- 
ment in which the bank is interested, a greater degree of dili- 
gence is required in keeping them than in the case of deposits, 
for keeping which no compensation is received. Ordinary care at 
least must be exercised in keeping such collateral securities. How 
long this continues after the loan or other agreement for which 
they are pledged has been discharged is an unsettled question. 
(Third National Bank v. Boyd, 44 Md., 47; Second National Bank 
v. Ocean National Bank, 11 Blatch, 362; /Jenkins v. National Village 
Bank, 58 Me., 275; Dearborn v. Union National Bank, 58 Me., 273.) 

ALBERT S. BOLLES. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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COMMERCIAL EXCHANGES * 
CHAPTER V. 
ON ORGANIZATION. 


The Gradual Development of Commercial Associations—Peculiar Provinces of 
Foreign Institutions—Indiscriminate Use of Titles and Terms—Differ- 
ences in Organization Under the same Title—Similarity of Organization 
under Different Titles—The Distinguishing Features—A Classification— 
How Commercial Bodies Differ from other Private Corporations— 
What are Exchanges >—Source of Authority—General Law on Charters 
of New York—Certificate of Incorporation—Criticism on the General 
Act—Compared with Special Legislation for Exchanges—Steps for 
Organization of an Exchange or Board of Trade—Preliminary Organ- 
ization—Permanent Organization—The By-laws and Charter, and what 
they should Comprehend. 

The commercial exchanges of to-day are the outgrowth of a 
gradual development. It was not in the foresight of man to have 
conceived from the little gatherings of merchants about the markets 


and in the coffee-houses of the colonial period the wonderful 


changes wrought by time in these business institutions. No im- 
aginings of the most speculative mind could have pictured this 
almost marvelous development. 

And it has not required the two and a half centuries since the 
first real life of commercial growth in America for these grand 
organizations to come into existence and reach their high state of 
maturity in which we see them to-day. Although we trace their 
origin back to the seventeenth century, yet it was not until about 
the beginning of the nineteenth that we find any organized action 
among the merchants of this country worthy to be called even the 
nucleus of a modern exchange. There were organized bodies of 
merchants which met together and transacted business during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century; the New York Stock Ex- 
change traces its inception back to 1792, but it cannot be shown 
that there existed anything much resembling a modern exchange 
until within the past fifty or seventy-five years. 

In a number of the older cities there were, during the eighteenth 
century, organized bodies known as Boards of Trade or Chambers 
of Commerce, which took an especial interest in the commerce and 
trade of their respective localities. But the associations held only 
annual, semi-annual or quarterly meetings for the transaction of 
routine business. Some had monthly meetings, but it was expected, 
as a rule, that the members would be called together by the pre- 


* Copyright, 1886, by Homans Publishing Company. 
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siding officer in case an action of the association to aid or influ- 
ence any important and pending maritime or commercial affair was 
deemed advisable. They were advisory rather than speculative 
bodies. It was not the purpose of these associations to afford 
facilities for their members to prosecute individual enterprises. 
Their organization was one for protecting the interests of merchants, 
tradesmen, shipowners and others engaged in shipping and mer- 
cantile pursuits, irrespective of personal gain to their members. 

As has been shown in a preceding chapter, these Chambers of 
Commerce and Boards of Trade had long existed in various parts 
of Europe. The institution known as the Chamber of Commerce 
in France forms a branch of political government similar to our 
State Department of Agriculture of our general Government. In 
England there is a branch of the Government denominated Board 
of Trade, and it is the special province of that department to 
keep thoroughly advised upon matters affecting the trade and com- 
merce of the nation, and to examine into all affairs connected 
with the customs and excise of the United Kirigdom that it may 
be able to furnish, whenever desired, information upon these im- 
portant features of the Government’s prosperity. This branch or 
department of service is under the supervision of a commissioner, 
and reports to either the Colonial Secretary or the Treasury De- 
partment. As another function, “It has to communicate with the 
Foreign Secretary on commercial treaties; to superintend the statis- 
tics of trade, navigation and railways, and to attend to the depart- 
ment of science and art, and the registration of designs.” In 
Levi’s History of British Commerce we are told that some of the 
best reforms in the commercial affairs of Great Britain are due princi- 
pally, if not wholly, to the work performed by the Chambers of 
Commerce, “which,” says the author, “are ever ready to expose 
the evils and inconveniences under which trade may be laboring 
in England and other countries.” 

An indiscriminate use of the terms “ Board of Trade,” “Cham- 
ber of Commerce” and “Exchange,” such as “ Produce Exchange,” 
“Cotton Exchange,” or “Merchants Exchange,” as has been the 
case in the United States, has rendered an explanation and descrip- 
tion of their organization and purposes an embarrassing effort. To 
illustrate: The Chamber of Commerce in New York is as dissimilar 
to the Mercantile Exchange or Produce Exchange of that city 
as a railroad corporation is unlike a telegraph company. There is 
a similarity in organization, but a decided contrast in purpose and 
method. Then there is the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, 
Wis., which is radically unlike the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York in its designs and methods, but almost a veritable copy of 
the New York Produce Exchange. 

The distinguishing feature in these organizations, and the one by 
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which they must be classified, is the prime purpose of organiza- 
tion. There are notably three classes of these institutions. The 
jirst class, we will say, embraces those associations organized for 
the purpose of furthering the individual interests of their members 
by providing a place and necessary arrangements for them to meet 
together where they buy and sell, barter, trade or exchange prod- 


-ucts, stocks or property, according to the special branch of busi- 


ness in which they are engaged. The second class comprises those 
institutions where the members assemble for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information concerning maritime affairs. These are the maritime 
associations known in different cities under different names; in 
New York and Philadelphia, the Maritime Exchange; in _ Boston, 
the Chamber of Commerce; in Baltimore and San Francisco, the 
Merchants Exchange. The /¢hzrd class embraces the societies re- 
ferred to as advisory bodies upon commercial interests. They are 
commonly designate@ Boards of Trade, and in some _ instances 
Chambers of Commerce, but differ from the first class by acting 
only as a body for promoting the general commercial interests of 
the city in which they are located respectively, and for the mer- 
chants and tradespeople of that city. These organizations have no 
“call boards,” and make no provision for their members to meet 
for the purpose of barter and exchange, and therefore require none 
of the complicated machinery, such as the clearing house for stocks 
and bonds or certificates representing products, made use of in the 
speculative class of institutions. They seldom have authority to 
own real estate, and aim only to levy such assessments upon their 
members as will meet current expenses. They accumulate no 
capital, and in some respects much resemble eleemosynary or benev- 
olent corporations. But like the other two kinds, they come under 
the general head of private, civil and non-speculative corporations. 

Commercial associations differ materially from that large class of 
private corporations organized for the purpose of acquiring a revenue 
from the use of a contributed capital, so as to declare dividends 
among the shareholders. In corporations for revenue, the capital 
is divided into shares, and one shareholder may have a large pro- 
portionate share, while another shareholder has a smal] proportionate 
share in the enterprise. The owners of a majority of the stock 
may hold absolute control over all the property of the corpora- 
tion, direct its affairs and elect its directors and managers. The 
commercial boards and bodies—exchanges, chambers of commerce, 
etc.—are widely different in their organization. There is no specified 
capital. Every member has all the rights and powers of another 
member. None have more than one vote at any election. There 
is no division of profits, as no profits are expected; and the 
charters permit of no profits being made or divided. All members 
are assessed equally, and it is expected that all will enjoy the 
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same rights and privileges. The following is a clear and concise 
legal description of these institutions: 


“By their charters, exchanges are usually prohibited from trans- 
acting any business except as is strictly necessary to the manage- 
ment of their peculiar affairs. Dividends on the earnings, or accu- 
mulations of money or property, are not authorized to be declared 
among the members, as_ shareholders; and this is so, however 
much money or property may be accumulated by the institution. 
Its real and personal property is usually vested in a board of 
managers in trust for the corporation at large. . . . By the rules 
and regulations of the exchange it is usually provided that mem- 
bership certificates are transferrable only by approval of the board 
of directors, after due notice. The Produce Exchange may yet be 
more clearly distinguished from corporations instituted for the earn- 
ing of dividends by their capital stock. In the ordinary joint-stock 
companies above enumerated (banking, insurance, manufacturing, 
bridge, canal, and railroad companies) the subscribed capital is di- 
vided into equal shares, either by original subscription or by sub- 
sequent purchase of the same; and, further with the right to sus- 
pend, expel, discipline, and reinstate members, as is instanced by 
the constitution of the Produce Exchange and Board of Trade, is 
not applicable to those corporations originated for monetary gain 
from the capital stock. In the latter bodies, ownership of shares 
constitutes the sole and regulative tenure of membership, and so 
long as individuals continue to own shares of stock they are secure 
in all their rights and privileges. Members cease to be such only 
upon the transfer of their stock. In the ordinary corporation, also, 
the character or conduct of a stockholder cannot be made the 
subject of inquiry by the corporation; neither could it be a ground 
of removal, as a general rule, nor could the company without his 
consent divest the corporator of his interest. Not so with the 
Produce Exchange, as it exists in the United States, for by charter 
it is permitted to make the reputation and deportment of its 
members a matter of supervision, and is empowered to act accord- 
ingly. It may either suspend a member for an indefinite period, or 
absolutely eject him from the association. And this broad power 
of disfranchisement and amation would seem essential to the very 
nature of an organization, having among its objects the promulga- 
tion and enforcement of honorable business principles among its 
members, together with a high standard of commercial honor and 
commercial credit in the community at large.” * 

Until 1877, commercial exchanges obtaned their authority of or- 


* Law of the Produce Exchange, with references to Dow on Partnership, Smith’s Mercan- 
tile Law, Field on Corporations, Kent’s Commentaries, Green’s Brice’s Ultra Vires, Angel 
and Ames on Corporations; Barklay vs. Smith, 106 Ul., 33; Schaefer vs. Missouri Ins. Co., 
46 Mo., 48. 
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ganization through charters specially granted by the State Legis- 
latures. This procedure is still followed in nearly all the States of 
the Union. In the year mentioned the Legislature of the State of 
New York passed a general law,* entitled “An Act to provide for 
the Incorporation of Exchanges or Boards of Trade,” under which 
such associations might organize, thus avoiding the delay and ex- 
pense requisite in obtaining special legislation. This act passed 
and became a law May 3, 1877. It embodies nearly all the princi- 
pal features of the charters specially granted before its enactment 
and associations of this character organized in the State since it 
became a law have become incorporated under its provisions. . 

In section 1 of the act named, among the purposes of the organ- 
ization are the words “to settle differences between its members,” 
There is no further reference to this clause anywhere in the act. 
The trustees, it is provided, “shall have power (1) to sue and be 
sued,” &c., (2) “to make and use a common seal,” &c., (3) “to 
appoint such subordinate officers,” &c., and (4) “to make by-laws,” 
&c. The question may arise if the by-laws made by the trustees 
shall be sufficient to determine what is meant in the act by the 
words “to settle differences between its members.” Does it mean 
that the “settlement” shall be a systematic course of arbitration, 
or something else? This question is one that may yet arise, and 
be found difficult for the courts to determine. 

In this general act, passed by the Legislature of the State of New 
York, another omission of power is observed which commercial ex- 
changes have in some instances made a part of their organization, 
and one which has grown to large and important proportions. Ref- 
erence is made to the gratuity fund or system of mutual life insur- 
ance among the members of these business institutions. Experience 
has shown that the gratuity fund is one of the strongest chords 
which unite the members, and holds them together in fraternal 
harmony and union of purpose. In organizing under this general act 
no power is secured for embodying the gratuity fund branch as a 
part of the general purposes of the association. To avail of such a 
department, the organization must invoke special legislation, or take 
advantage of some other general act for the incorporation of benevo- 
lent institutions. 

Now we come to a consideration of the steps to be taken in 
organizing a commercial exchange or board of trade. There is a 
period in the history of every city when its business interests will 
not warrant the merchants in supporting a commercial association. 
But whenever it arrives to the state of a commercial center, wears 
the dress of an incorporated borough, and boasts five thousand to 
ten thousand population, it is time that the tradespeople were taking 
measures to further their interests by association for a common pur- 


* Chapter 228, Laws of 1877. 
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pose. In a city of this size there are sure to arise grave questions 
of policy which needs be discussed by those most interested in the 
prosperity of the place. The common council will consider and 
satisfactorily deal with many such questions, but many others will 
not come within the limit of their jurisdiction—upon which they will 
have no authority to act. 

An organization composed of the principal merchants and property 
owners, whose line of action and subjects of discussion are not 
mapped out or circumscribed by a political city charter, will be able 
often to endorse an enterprise, or give public expression in opposi- 
tion to a scheme, and thus arouse the people to united effort, which 
it would not be in the province of a city council to consider. In 
this way a commercial association may supplement an assembly of 
councillors, and thus render efficient aid in shaping the public policy 
of a municipal corporation. 

We will presume the existence of a city of the kind described 
where there are a number of merchants desirous of forming a com- 
mercial association. The business of the city will not warrant the 
establishment of an exchange, but a society which will foster and 
encourage its growth and prosperity is desirable. The first step is a 
preliminary meeting. It is best to call this by the use of a short 
circular addressed to such only as it is desired should aid in taking 
the initiatory in the undertaking. A call published in the papers 
would not serve the purpose so well, as it might bring together 
contending elements, and would be more likely to end in a strife for 
supremacy. And further, it might bring into the meeting persons 
who the majority would prefer not to have as members of the cor- 
porate body. A few are often preferable to many in the beginning of 
an organization. A small number are more apt to work harmoniously 
and accomplish the service of organizing in less time than a large body. 

When the meeting is called, and the object of the call has been 
stated, the next movement is to form a preliminary organization. 
There will be expenses to meet and provide for. The preliminary 
Organization will be necessary while the subject is under discussion, 
and it may require several meetings before a permanent basis can -be 
decided upon. It may be thought best not to form the permanent 
society until a charter has been obtained. This course, however, is 
not essential; the association can be permanently formed first and 
the charter obtained afterwards. Such has been the plan followed in 
nearly all instances, and except those institutions organized under a 
general act. But let the preliminary organization remain until a set 
of by-laws have been framed satisfactory to all who are to become 
members. When this has been done, a simple preamble preceding 
the by-laws is all that will be necessary until the charter has been 
secured. The by-laws will serve for the permanent organization to 
work under, pending the delay in securing a charter. 
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In framing the by-laws and the charter care should be taken to 
see that they are sufficiently comprehensive. Take a good look into 
the future and study the demands that may possibly come within 
the province of the organization. At present the demand is only for 
an advisory board—a body of merchants who will volunteer their 
services for the welfare of the city’s commercial interests. But 
within a decade there may be room here for an exchange with a 
daily call board. Then provide for the establishment of a call board 
at such time in the future as a majority of the members may deter- 
mine. It is none too soon to create a board of arbitrators for the 
settlement of controversies between members of the association, and 
also by consent between such members and their customers and 
patrons. It may not be expedient at this early date to establish a 
gratuity fund or life insurance branch, but it may properly be pro- 
vided for should it be deemed an advisable adjunct in the future. 
The charter may be so drawn as to grant the power, and yet its 
acceptance by the association be optional. These are the prominent 
considerations to be looked after in the work of organization ; the 
minor ones will suggest themselves in the discussion of those speci- 
ally referred to. It is important to have a substantial foundation— 
one on which the organization can rest with perfect security, and in 
which the members will feel a personal pride in fulfilling its 
thorough and exhaustive requirements. S. R. HOPKINS. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Zo the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE: 

In your answer to correspondent, ‘‘A Bank’s Right of Set-off,” You 
say ‘‘we do not, however, perceive that he would derive, &c.” The first 
position you hold, that he would have a technical right to demand the check 
or payment, is an absolute right. 

A check is not a transfer of the funds, and is not such until it is paid 
in money. The holder of the check has no rights against bank except to 
demand payment, and the bank must pay in money and nothing else. In- 
stead of paying in money they have offered something else; they have not 
complied with the implied contract with their depositor to pay his checks 
in money, and until A agrees to such a payment as the bank wishes to 
make, there has been no payment of the check. In other words, the bank 
refuses payment, and has obtained the check by fraudulent means, and can 
not profit by their own fraud. A can call for a duplicate check, have it 
protested, and sue drawer. If A should bring an action against bank for 
money, then would he admit the check had been paid, which, as a matter 
of course, would end the matter. G. W. VOIERS. 
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ECONOMY IN THE USE OF GOLD IN SCOTLAND. 


[CONTINUED FROM THE JUNE NUMBER. | 


But while the argument appears to assume graver importance as it is 
more closely examined, I desire to recognise the fact that we, as bankers, 
have nothing to do with influencing prices upwards or downwards. 
What we are interested in, and are in some measure peculiarly called 
upon to watch, is the stability of value of the standard metal, in so far 
as that may be attainable ; and, in the event of the natural variations in 
value being aggravated by artificial means, or by waste or extravagance 
in its use, to call public attention to the fact. It is within this range 
that I would confine our discussion, and I, therefore, exclude altogether 
from the scope of my address the opinion of those who would abandon 
gold and substitute for it a combination of gold and silver. What we 
have to do with is gold, and the question I ask you to consider is 
whether or not we are getting from it its highest capacity of usefulness. 
Whether, on the one hand, it is used with a due regard to economy, and 
whether on the other, we are careful to prevent the natural variations 
in its value from being made greater by artificial causes. 

It is in the consideration of these questions, then, that I think our 
system of banking in Scotland may be found to yield some useful sug- 
gestions, the fruit of well-tried experience. You are aware that we have 
been accorded by law a greater freedom than is permitted to the banks 
in England. Certain ancient rights, withheld from the English banks, 
have been continued to us, and while this fact has sometimes been com- 
plained of as forming a grievance to the English banks to be compen- 
sated by disabilities now to be imposed upon us, it is in no such spirit 
I would discuss the subject. The Scottish banks will certainly con- 
tend for their existing rights, but they desire, and have always desired, 
to see them extended so as to include all the banks of the United King- 
dom. Monopoly is no necessary or original part of the Scottish system, 
although it was imposed on the banks, as regards note circulation, by 
the Act of 1844. Moreover, it is not the interests of the banks or their 
shareholders that is the primary question. The interests of the public 
form the paramount consideration, and it is, we believe, because the pub- 
lic in Scotland know that they can be better served under our freer and 
more economical system that we have been able to defend our position 
against repeated attacks. The important place assigned at the present 
time to the question of gold, seems to create a new opportunity for dis- 
cussing this subject, and when Mr. Géschen tells you that the country 
is so “thoroughly well banked” that no relief from our gold scarcity 

can be got by “counter-economies,” I think it is desirable, before ac- 
cepting the — compliment, to make inquiry into how far 
this is the fact. 1 do not for a moment doubt, on the contrary, I affirm, 
that the business of banking is conducted in England with an ability 
and success inferior to that of no country in the world, having re- 
gard to the legislative conditions under which it is carried on. But 
these conditions appear to be in some respects inconvenient and even 
mischievous, as compared with the corresponding conditions affecting 
the banks in Scotland, and render it difficult.to afford in England the 
same extensive facilities which the public in Scotland expect and 
enjoy. 
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The particular provisions that distinguish the Scottish from the 
English Bank Act which I wish to bring under your notice, are these: 


1. The Scottish banks have had continued to them their full rights of 
issue as they existed prior to the passing of the Act, including 
the right to issue £ I notes. 

2. This, however, is qualified by the stipulation that in the event of 
the notes in circulation, ascertained in the manner provided in 
the Act, exceeding the monthly average of notes that were in 
circulation during the year preceding Ist May, 1845, such excess 
is to be represented by gold and silver coin maintained at the 
principal place of issue. 

3. The term “ Notes in circulation” is held to mean the amount in 
circulation at the close of business on each recurring Saturday, 
and this ascertained on the average of four weeks beginning at 
Ist May, 1845, and so on, every four weeks continuously. The 
gold and silver coin held at the principal place of issue is ascer- 
tained in the same manner. Silver coin may not exceed one- 
fourth part of the gold. 

4. The Commissioners of the Stamps and Taxes, with the consent 
of H. M. Treasury, have the right to inspect the books and 
coin. 


Now let us consider, in the first place, this principle of average ex- 
tending over four weeks, which is introduced into the Scottish Act but 
withheld from the English Act, for it is very important, and, indeed, it 
is the want of a condition such as this which has rendered the English 
Act unworkable in times of panic. The principle in no way relaxes the 
obligation to maintain the absolute convertibility, on demand, of the 
note. That continues in full force, but yet when, from any cause, a sud- 
den demand for notes or gold arises, there is a flexibility in the Scottish 
Act which allows the banks the ze, when necessary, to increase their 
store of gold. In this way the conditions of the Act can be satisfied, 
even in times when credit is most disturbed. 

In England it is different. The country banks of issue there are 
strictly limited to their authorized amounts of notes. Any increase be- 
yond this, therefore must be by means of notes procured from the Bank 
of England, and these again, must be represented by coin in the issue 
department, corresponding day éy day with the notes. There is here no 
elasticity adapted to the case of a suddenly increased demand ; and yet, 
in times of uneasiness an increased demand for bank notes has always 
arisen, and is almost certain always to arise. There is no assignable 
limit to it. except the limit of the aggregate liabilities of the banks, and 
in such times the banks prudently make preparations to meet possible 
demands by increasing their reserves of notes. In this waythe Bank of 
England’s reserves are apt to be drawn upon at the most inconvenient 
moment. It was thus that, in the panic week of May, 1866, the note 
circulation of the Bank of England was suddenly increased by £3,800,- 
000, and the Bank Act was consequently suspended. Had the gold in 
the issue department been regulated by the average of notes in circula- 
tion over four weeks, or other sufficient period, the bank would have 
had time to replenish its stores, and no aggravation of the panic would 
have taken place. That the Act requires an amendment to meet the 
case of a sudden depletion of the reserves, has been generally recog- 
nised, but the recommendations have usually been in the direction of 
granting the Government of the day authority to suspend the Act on 
certain conditions, or of providing some other arbitrary, and therefore, 
clumsy expedient to deal with the circumstances when they arise. This 
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appears to be an unscientific way of providing for circumstances which 
may at any time occur. All that is really required by the bank is Zzme, 
during which it may replenish its reserves of coin by raising the rate of 
discount, or by using such other means as may be considered suitable to 
the particular circumstances. The rigid system has broken down in the 
past, and must again do so when suddenly and severely tried, while the 
elastic system of average works easily and safely, and .without surrend- 
ering any existing security for the convertibility of the bank note. 

Another practical difference between the two Acts, leading to an im- 
portant disadvantage to the English system, is that the term “ Notes in 
circulation ” has a different signification in the one country from what 
it has in the other. In Scotland, the “ Notes in circulation” means the 
the bank notes in the pockets and tills of the people. In England it in- 
cludes, besides, the note reserves of the non-issuing banks. In Scotland 
it would be considered nothing less than absurd to count the note re- 
serves of the bank asa portion of the notes in circulation, for as the 
banks all issue their own notes, these are merely printed paper as long 
us they are in the bank’s own possession. But if this be so, how can it 
be said in England any more than in Scotland, except in a purely artifi- 
cial and unreal sense, that the note reserves of bankers form part of the 
note circulation of the country. 

There is a double disadvantage in thus reckoning the bankers’ note 
reserves into the active circulation. First, it imposes a loss of interest 
on the bankers in respect of the notes, and so hampers them in the ex- 
tension of branches, whereby the public are less effectively served ; and, 
secondly, seeing that in times of distrust the bankers cannot foretell 
the extent of the demand for notes that may arise, a large and instan- 
taneous demand is likely to be made by them at such times on the cen- 
tral bank of issue, for notes to strengthen their reserves. These notes 
may never pass into active circulation, but, nevertheless, they tell in the 
issue department precisely as if they did, and thus a purely artificial in- 
fluence may cause grave inconvenience. 

In Scotland the circulation of notes of £5 and upwards has for some 
years average £1,900,000. In England the circulation averages £28,000,- 
000. On the basis of population, which in England is six times greater 
than in Scotland, we might, from the Scottish experience, have looked 
for a circulation of £11,400,000. On the basis of wealth, as shown by 
the income tax returns to be nine times greater, we might have looked 
for £ 17,100,000, There is thus a discrepancy of at least £11,000,000. 
Of this a portion, no doubt, is truly in circulation, because the branch 
system being less completely developed in England, the public have not 
the same facilities as in Scotland for lodging in bank the surplus cash of 
the day ; but, making every allowance for this, it may be fairly and mod- 
erately estimated that the reserve notes of bankers amount to not less 
than five millions of pounds, by which sum, therefore, the apparent cir- 
culation may be supposed to exceed the true circulation. Besides 
which, it is this artificial element in the returns which in times of dis- 
trust, as already explained, is most apt to be greatly and suddenly in- 
creased. 

If the principle of the Scottish Act were made applicable to the facts 
and circumstances of the English system, it would be necessary to as- 
certain by returns from the banks, the accuracy of which could be 

tested by inspection, the actual amount of notes from time to time held 
in reserve by the banks. These would at the central bank of issue, be 
distinguished from the notes in active circulation, and would there be 
represented not by gold, but securities. In this way the inconvenience 
arising from this cause might be removed, and by making to the banks 
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a suitable allowance out of the net profit on such notes, an inducement 
would be held out for the wider diffusion of branch banks, whereby the 
public interests, in town and country, would be better served, and the 
circulation of notes and coin greatly economised. 

I now come to the question, How far is it practicable, within the 
limits of sound economical principle, to exercise greater economy in the 
use of gold? It is generally accepted that, at the present time, we have 
£, 120,000,000 of gold coin and bullion within the United Kingdom. Do 
we get the greatest possible amount of benefit from this treasure? It 
is an essential part of the machinery of our commerce—is it made in 
the highest degree effective? I now assume that the increase or dimi- 
nution of the effective gold supply exercises an important influence on 
prices. I assume that, under our present arrangements, if the wealth 
and population of the country increase, the effective gold supply con- 
tinuing unchanged, prices will tend downwards. If, on the other hand, 
new modes of economy are introduced, and gold as a medium of ex- 
change is made ina higher degree effective, the tendency to lower prices, 
in so far as it proceeds from deficient gold supplies, mav be arrested. 

Of the £120,000,000 of gold in the country, about one-fourth part, 
speaking roundly, is held by the Bank of England, and by certain coun- 
try banks of issue, for what I may call National or imperial purposes. 
It forms the foundation of our financial system, and is available to all 
and sundry who can possess themselves of bank notes. The remaining 
three-fourths, or ninety millions, form the pocket and till money of the 
people and the banks. The first question, then, practically is, can we 
with propriety, make a transfer of gold from the second category to the 
first? Or, is the need for ninety millions of pocket and till money so 
urgent that it must be complied with? From the point of view of a 
Scottish banker, it is difficult to understand that the answer can remain 
in doubt. We, in Scotland, manage our affairs with about one million 
of gold as till money for the banks, over and above three and a-half 
millions provided for “‘ Imperial’ purposes against the note circulation, 
besides which there may be another million of sovereigns circulating 
in the country. There are thus two millions of pocket and till money 
to contrast with the ninety millions in England. Nor can it be alleged 
that the banks in Scotland stint the people in regard to gold, for they 
receive from the public more gold than they pay out, and the excess of 
receipts over payments has, on the average of the last 15 years, enabled 
the banks, after providing £778,000 as additional cover for the increase 
in the note circulation, to send to England, on a balance of exports and 
imports, an aggregate sum of £1,966,000, or an average of £ 131,000 per 
annum during the 15 years. This fact is explained, no doubt, by the 
gold brought into Scotland by tourists, traders, cattle-dealers, and 
others, creating a redundancy in the gold in circulation, which is there- 
fore paid into the banks, and by them is remitted to the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Now, I do not intend to occupy your time in arguing over again the 
minor objections to an issue of £1: notes, founded on risk of forgery, 
darger of arun for gold in times of panic, and the like. These were 
discussed here three years ago, on the reading of Mr. Fowler's paper, 
and I do not know that there is. anything more need be said upon the 
subject. They are questions of experience, and in Scotland we have 
proved that, with reasonable care, the danger from forgery is all but 
nominal, while in times of panic it is found that notes of £ 1, like those 
of higher denominations, even without being invested with the privilege 
of legal tender, are not only not sent in for payment, but are required 
by the public in larger quantities. 
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There were, however, two criticisms directed against Mr. Fowler’s 
arguments, of which I should like to take notice. First, it was stated 
that the Scotch note circulation was, “in fact, based upon the gold cir- 
culation of England, and without that it would not be half so secure as 
it is”; and again, “when an accumulation of troubles and dangers 
comes upon a nation, a reserve scattered throughout the country Is a 
very good thing. If, by the first of these observations, it is intended 
that the people in Scotland are under some obligation to their adjoining 
neighbors for using sovereigns instead of £1 notes in their home circu- 
lation, I must protest strenuously — the suggestion, Our interests 
are all in the opposite direction. The urgent need of the time is that 
gold shall, as far as possible, be reserved for National purposes, and the 
main object of my address is to justify that proposition. If, on the 
other hand, it is meant that the banks in Scotland rely, in case of need, 
on London for their supplies of gold, I accept the criticism, and have to 
add that as long as London continues to be the gold mart of the king- 
dom it is likely to be the most convenient center of our financial sys- 
tem, where the reserves of bankers, whether English or Scottish, will 
chiefly be maintained, and that for the express purpose of preserving a 
control overthe National reserves, an arrangement which I do not doubt 
London finds to be highly profitable and advantageous. As to the re- 
serve scattered throughout the country being a good thing, that, I pre- 
sume, means that it may serve as an ultimate line of defence in case of 
disaster, but, of course, it presupposes that the first line of defence has 
been made.adequate for its purpose. Yet, how stand the facts? Under 
the Act of 1844 the effective reserve is represented by the notes in the 
banking department in the Bank of England. This, in 1845, amounted, 
on average, to £8,500,000, and in 1885, after 40 years of unparalleled 
prosperity and increase of trade, to £14,000,000, an increase of £5,500,- 
ooo. Can this be regarded, under such circumstances, as an adequate 
addition to our National reserves? I respectfully submit that it is alto- 
gether inadequate, and the neglect to strengthen our effective reserve 
appears all the more remarkable when we find that during the same pe- 
riod the gold for internal circulation has been increased, rather in the 
interests of luxury than necessity, from 30 or 40 millions, at which it 
was estimated by Sir Robert Peel, in 1844, to 90 millions, at which it 
is estimated now. 

The proposition, then, to which I solicit your favorable consideration, 
is the substitution of £1 notes for a large portion of the gold coin now 
in the pockets and tills of the people and the banks, and that for the 
purpose of, first, greatly strengthening the central reserve of gold at 
the Bank of England, and, secondly, of setting free such portion as may 
be deemed proper for the general purposes of commerce. Mr. Fowler 
assumed that 30 millions of gold might be liberated, five millions of 
which he proposed to add to the reserve coin of the issue department, 
and 25 millious to be invested in securities. I venture to think that at 
least 50 millions of gold would readily be set free, and that, of that sum, 
one-half should be retained in the issue department, while 25 millions 
might be invested in securities, and so contribute a substantial addition 
to the effective gold currency of the world. What then, would practi- 
cally result from sucha proceeding? As regards the reserves of bankers, 
they would rest on a broader basis through the central store of gold 
being more than doubled. As regards general trade, I apprehend an 
influence would be set in motion not unlike that which would attend 
the appearance in our markets of one hundred new capitalists, each pos- 
sessed of £250,000. The gold would not remain idle; prices of com- 
modities and of real property would be steadied, and might be expected 
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to recover, in part, at least, the fall they have sustained ; the fall in 
wages now impending would be averted, and confidence in the future 
of prices would take the place of the prevailing apprehension. 

If other gold-using countries were induced to follow our example, the 
effect on the trade of the world by the steadiness given to prices, and 
the extended basis on which international finances would then rest, 
would be beneficial in the highest degree. The report of the Director 
of the Mint of the United States, published last year, enables us to 
form some idea of the magnitude of the potential influence now lying 
all but dormant in the pockets and tills of the people. 

The report presents, among other interesting matter, an estimate of 
the gold coinage of the world, and of the manner in which it is be- 
stowed. The total gold coinage is given at £657,000,000, of which the 
portion held by the four chief gold-currency countries is £474,000,000, 
disposed of as follows: 


: Whereof in Treasur Balance in 

Gold coinage. and p+ Pend hanks. circulation. 

United States... . £ 122,000,000 - £, 68,000,000 e £ 54,000,000 
PEO. oss cseaes 169,000,000 i 41,000,000 “ 128,000,000 
SPOTMART. con. cc0 69,000,000 ~ 31,000,0G0 ry 36,000,000 
Great Britain... 116,000,000 ay 30,000,000 ia 86,000,000 











£, 474,000,000 a £ 170,000,000 .. £ 304,000,000 


It would thus appear that the four greatest commercial countries 
hold 72 per cent. of the whole gold coinage in the world, and of this 
there is, on an average, 64 per cent. used for the comparatively petty 
purposes of internal exchange, while only 36 per cent. is used for the 
purposes of national reserves. Here is opened up a field for the oper- 
ations of those who regard deficient gold supplies as forming an 
important factor in the depression of prices. Let the bi-metallists, 
with their keen sense of the mischief now being wrought through the 
scarcity of gold, turn their attention and their energy in this direction, 
and here, in this £304,000,000, is a mine from which, without contraven- 
tion of any sound economical principle, and without incurring any of 
the risks which must attend the change from one standard metal to 
another, may be found the addition to our effective coin reserves of 
which they are in search. 

But, it may be said, even if by the issue of £1 notes this great 
economy in the use of gold were effected, would not the result be that 
in the long run we should return to precisely the same kind of scarcity 
as we now experience, through the supplies of gold failing to keep pace 
with the increasing wealth and population of the world? It is impos- 
sible to forecast the distant future, but I apprehend this need not 
necessarily be. The existing scarcity has arisen mainly from two 
causes—first, from the demand for gold proceeding from new countries 
which have hitherto been content with silver; and secondly, and 
chiefly, from the enormous increase in the absorption of gold coin for 
internal circulation. As regards the first, there is no reason to suppose 
that any other new country, now using silver, will change it for gold; 
and, as regards the second, the issuing of £1 notes will largely supersede 
the demand for gold for internal circulation. In any case, we shall have 
done what it is within our power to do toward providing a remedy for 
an evil which, without bringing any compensation, has added to the 
burden of the debtor and has introduced a new difficulty and impedi- 
ment in the conduct of legitimate trade. 

I am well aware that by many who have given great attention to the 
laws which regulate the issues of bank notes, any suggestions which 
touch the Act of 1844 are regarded with disapproval. i cannot, how- 
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ever, believe that even to its most uncompromising upholder the act can 
always appear to have worked satisfactorily. I submit that it may be 

sible to amend it. The suggestions I have made would introduce 
flexibility into its action without impairing any existing security for the 
bank note. They would liberate gold from a function in which it is not 
absolutely required, and apply it to one in which gold alone can be of 
use, whereby the finances of the country would be placed on a broader 
and more stable foundation, and trade, now languishing from deficient 
supplies of an element essential to its prosperity, would be revived. 
The suggestions pretend to no originality. They are to be found in the 
spirit, and, I may almost say, within the letter, of the Act of 1845, 
which, no less than that of 1844, was the handiwork of the great 
Minister to whom the commerce of this country owes so much.—Ad- 
dress by Charles Gairdner before the London Instztute of Bankers. 
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THE GERMAN PEASANTRY. 


A very interesting report on the condition of the peasantry of the 
German Empire has been written by the Vicomte Rorric de Beaucaire, 
Secretary of the French Embassy at Berlin. It is the first of a series of 
reports which the French Minister of Foreign Affairs has directed the 
representatives of France in foreign countries to prepare, at the instance 
of the Minister of Agriculture, who is anxious to gain information as to 
the best means of ameliorating the condition of the French rural 
laborers, so as to render them contented with country life, and thus to 
check that excessive migration to the towns, which is at least as great a 
trouble in France as it is in our own country. An examination of the 
population statistics shows that there had been in Germany, at any rate 
up to 1880, a considerable drain from the rural districts to the towns. 
Putting all places of more than two thousand inhabitants in the latter 
category, the vicomte found that from 1871 to 1880, the rural population 
had been nearly stationary, the numbers being 26,219,352 in the former 
year, and 26,513,531 in the latter; while in the urban districts there was 
a large increase, from 14,790,798 to 18,750,530. In proportion to the 
total population, the number of rural inhabitants was 63.93 per cent. in 
1871, and 58.61 per cent. in 1880; whereas the urban population had 
risen from 36.1 per cent. in 1871, to 4.14 per cent. in 1880. Since 1880, 
there is reason to believe that the migration has been checked, though 
not stopped ; but apparently no later exact statistics than those of that 
ear were available to the writer of the report. As in France and in 

ngland, the migration has been chiefly to the large towns of Germany, 
those containing one hundred thousand inhabitants or more, in which 
the percentage of people to the total population of the empire rose from 
4.8 in 1871, to 7.24 in 1880. Attention is also called to the emigration 
to foreign countries and German colonies, which rose from 75,912 in 
1871, to 210,547 in 1881. The average annual increase of population in 
Germany is 493,360, nearly half of which number left the country in 
1881, in spite of all possible indirect impediments placed in the way of 
emigration by the Government. 

The next division of the inquiry was as to the consequences of the 
migration of rural laborers to the towns, and particularly as to the effect 
upon agricultural wages. This inquiry was somewhat complicated by 
the fact that in many parts of Germany farm wages are paid partly or 
wholly in kind. There appears to have been a general. rise in wages 
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during the past twenty years, though recently there has been a drop in 
some parts of the country. From Is. 6d. to 2s. per day without food 
and about half as much with food, appear to be the most common rates 
of wages for men, women getting from one-half to two-thirds of the 
men’s wages. Men employed by the year, living with their masters, 
commonly get from {10 to £15 a year. In some parts of the country 
there are lower, and in other parts higher, wages than these, both by the 
day and by the year. As little as 1od. to Is. per day is paid in some dis- 
tricts, but generally with food and beer, or beer only. Where the beet- 
root is cultivated, wages are generally higher than any mentioned above, 
as much as 2s. 6d. a day, doubled in harvest, or £25 a year in the house, 
being paid. It is to be borne in mind that many of the day-laborers 
have little plots of land of their own, while in other cases it is the 
custom of their employers to let small plots to them at low rents, 
Labor appears to be plentiful in nearly all parts of the German Empire, 
In France, through the migration of agricultural workmen to the 
towns, labor in many districts is scarce, and the farmers complain that 
wages have risen beyond what they can afford to pay. The question, 
then, was, why the same results had not followed the like migration in 
Germany. In answering this, the Vicomte de Beaucaire first points out 
that, while the rural population in France decreased from 24,928,392 in 
1876, to 24,575,506 in 1881, that of Germany, as already shown, had not 
ceased to increase slightly, in spite of the drain upon it. It is true that 
the density of population in the rural districts of Germany is only 
slightly greater than it is in France, being 49.07 per square kilometre in 
the former, to 46.48 in the latter; but a density ample for one country 
is not necessarily so for another country, and there must be a difference 
in the effects upon wages of a growing population, with its increasing 
need of employment, and a diminishing population, with its decreasing 
demand for work. In addition the vicomte gives some special reasons 
to account for the general abundance of labor in Germany. He points 
out that the system of inheritance by the eldest or youngest son, pre- 
vailing throughout the greater part of Germany, throws a greater 
number of young men upon the labor market than the system ot equal 
division of landed property current in France, only partially operative 
though it be. He also lays some stress upon the fact that the German 
peasant proprietors are usually heavily indebted to the village usurers, a 
class of parasites unknown in France, and that they are for that reason 
obliged to earn all that they can by labor for other persons, in order to: 
meet their liabilities. Still, the fact that, somehow, the temptation to 
leave the rural districts is less powerful in Germany than it is in France, 
remains to be accounted for, and the explanations given to account for 
this difference form the most interesting portion of the report before us. 
Among the causes of the comparative contentment of the German 
peasantry, according to the Vicomte de Beaucaire, greater simplicity of 
manners and a lower standard of living than prevail in France are to be 
considered. Attention is also called to the happy relations existing be- 
tween the great proprietors and the peasantry. These relations appear 
to be of a patriarchal character. The peasants regard the great land- 
owners with reverence and without envy, and there never has been any 
bad teeling between the two classes. It is true that there has been a 
revolution of the German land system, and that those who were once 
serfs have been set free; but that revolution was effected for, and not 
by, the peasantry, who were never roused, as the people of France were, 
to rise against and overthrow those who had power over them. Thus, 
there has not been anything to embitter the patriarchal relations, which 
date from a remote period, and while the peasant still looks up to the 
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t proprietor, the latter, in his turn, still discharges to a great extent 
the functions of a petty providence which were expected of his ancestor 
who was the lord of many serfs. The wealthy proprietors support 
hospitals and schools, pension off in old age the men who have worked 
for them in the prime of life, and exercise charity and kindness among 
the people on their estates, all known to them personally. The smaller 
landowners often approach the peasants in their mode of living, speak 
their language, hunt with them, dress but little better, and generally 
treat them pretty well as equals. Politicians, too, though not always 
wisely, have done their utmost to give contentment to the German 
peasantry, the peasant having for some years been as great a favorite 
among politicians in Germany as he is at the present time in England. 
Various schemes for his benefit have been carried out—some with ad- 
vantage and others without good effect. The vicomte writes: To-day, 
in the whole empire, a great movement of opinion, a little artificial, 
perhaps, at the outset, but none the less genuine, exists in favor of the 
agricultural classes. Everything falls in with this current of thought— 
the laws proposed in the Chambers, measures taken by the executive, 
enterprises due to private initiative.” Numerous associations have been 
created among the peasants to protect their interests and to promote 
the advancement of agriculture. Gifts of lands by individuals have 
been common, and the use of plots of land in return for services ren- 
dered have been frequently granted. These advantages, and the 
creation of agricultural labor colonies, in the opinion of the Vicomte de 
Beaucaire, have done more to retain agricultural laborers in the rural 
districts than all the efforts made by the State. One great project of 
the Prussian Government, of which marvels were expected, is described 
as a failure. When M. Campausen was Minister of Finances, he 
caused to be detached from the crown lands in Pomerania parcels of 
land small enough to be easily purchased by the peasants; but either 
because the price was set too high, or because funds were lacking among 
the inhabitants of the district, the scheme did not answer its purpose. 
In east Prussia, too, similar offers of land were made, with no other 
result than to attract from Prussian Poland a number of purchasers, 
whose arrival caused great dissatisfaction among the German inhabi- 
tants. These failures discouraged similar schemes that would have been 
carried out elsewhere; but it is believed by many of their advocates that 
they would have succeeded if the purchase money had been advanced 
by the State. Other attempts to give contentment to the peasantry are 
duties on foreign coin, lately increased, duties on most other foreign 
agricultural products, and the reduction of taxes specially burdensome 
to inhabitants of the rural districts. The shifting of the burden of tax- 
ation to a considerable extent from real to personal property is strongly 
advocated, and one of the projects having this object in view, that of 
taxing the operations of the Bourse, has lately been agreed to by Parlia- 
ment. Another measure adopted for the advantage of the cultivators 

is the ereation of the Superior Council of Agriculture (Landwirth- 
schaftsrath). Recently, too, much attention has been given by the Gov- 
ernment to the proposed formation of agricultural credit banks 
generally throughout the empire. For many years banks, some guaran- 
teed by the State and some private, which advance money to landed 
roprietors, large and small, on mortgage or other satisfactory security, 
ve existed in all the provinces of Germany ; but for some reasons they 
have not been used very generally by the peasant proprietors, who still 
go to the village usurers for advances, which they can obtain only at 
fuinous interest. At present the institutions of the kind which have 
proved most suitable to the {requirements of the small cultivators are 
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the mutual-loan banks, first established by M. Raiffeisen, and already 
existing in considerable numbers in several provinces of Germany. On 
account of the smallness of the capital possessed by these institutions 
however, it is feared that they would not be able to withstand a serious 
financial crisis; and for that reason the Government has but slightly 
encouraged them. 

As in other countries where peasant proprietorship prevails, the ex- 
cessive division of land has occasioned much distress in Germany. In 
the districts of Tréves and Coblentz 4,972,420 Morgen are divided into 
8,065,369 parcels, or an average of about half an acre to each little hold- 
ing. Several parcels are sometimes owned by one proprietor; but the 
inconvenience of the separated plots is very great. Since the beginning 
of the present century various laws have been framed to check such ex- 
cessive subdivision as this, the most recent being an act passed in 188s, 
Some good has been done by this legislation, especially by that promot- 
ing exchanges of plots among proprietors who own scattered portions 
of land, and the law of primogeniture, where it exists, has also checked 
excessive subdivision ; but the evil has increased in spite of all checks, 
Where the law of compulsory division exists, it is now proposed to 
extend the right of bequest by the father of a family which is in force 
in a portion of the empire. In summing up his interesting article, the 
Vicomte de Beaucaire says that although the migration of rural laborers 
to the towns has been complained of in Germany, as in France, it has 
not. produced such injurious results in the former country as in the 
latter, and it is, moreover, slackening at the present time. The means 
taken, and those likely to be adopted, for rendering the lot of the 
German peasantry more satisfactory than it has been are, he thinks, 
likely to effect their purpose, and he sees no reason to fear, at any rate 
in the near future, any such depopulation of the rural districts as would 
threaten the prosperity of agriculture —7he Spectator. 

EEE BI RS OE 
GLADSTONE’S VIEWS ON ENGLAND'S CURRENCY. 
The London £conomist, referring to Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the 
Irish Government Bill, remarks that the British Premier incidentally 

ointed to the desirability of a reform of the currency arrangement of 

ngland. After stating that the control of the Customs and Excise 
duties would remain in the hands of the Imperial Parliament, he pro- 
ceeded to say: “ The same observation applies to the subject of coinage 
and legal tender, but we do not propose to use the term ‘currency, 
simply because there is an ambiguity about it. Ireland might think fit 
to pass a law providing for the extinction of private issues in Ire- 
land, and that no bank-notes should be issued in Ireland, except under 
the authority and for the advantage of the State. I own it is my opinion 
that Ireland would do an extremely sensible thing if she passed such a 
law. It is my most strong and decided opinion that we ought to have 
the same law ourselves; but the block of business has prevented that 
and many other good things towards the attainment of which.I hope we 
are now going to open the door. I only use that as an illustration to 
show that I should be very sorry if we were needlessly to limit the free 
action of the Irish Legislature upon Irish matters.” This, says our con- 
temporary, clearly points to the substitution for the present English 
diverse and absurdly complicated system of note issues of one uniform 
issue, in the profits upon which the State would participate. And, like 
Mr. Gladstone, the Economist is of the opinion that this would be an 
extremely sensible and beneficial reform, especially as it would, of course, 
carry with it the abrogation of the prohibition against the issue of {£1 
notes in England. 
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CIRCUIT COURT OF THE U. S. FOR NORTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO. 
first Nat. Bank of Toledo v. Treasurer. 


1. TAXATION—NATIONAL BANKS—UNLAWFUL DISCRIMINATION—REVISED STA- 
TUTES OF THE UNITED STATES, § 5,219.—Where the taxing officials of a city or 
county, which is, under the laws of the State, the territorial unit of locality for the 
taxation of personal property, by agreement among themselves, without formal 
resolution to that effect, reach a facit understanding that they will assess all per- 
sonal property at six-tenths of its actual value, and do this, but the National banks 
there located are assessed at a larger per centum of the actual value of their shares, 
the collection of the excess will be restrained ; and this, although the excess is im- 
posed by a State board of equilization in its attempts to equalize the National banks 
among themselves throughout the State, or to equalize all ‘* incorporated banks,” 
State and National. 

2. STANDARD OF COMPARISON IN THE MATTER OF DISCRIMINATION.—The act 
of Congress which protects National banks from injurious discriminations does 
not limit the standard of comparison to the ‘‘ moneyed capital” invested in the z7- 
corporated banks of a State, but extends to all ‘‘ moneyed capital in the hands of_ 
individual citizens of the State.’’ To equalize the shares of National banks as to 
a part only of that moneyed capital, is not to equalize them as to the whole, which 
is necessary to comply with the statute. 

3. STATE BOARD OF EQUALIZATION.—Where the State board of equalization for 
the ‘‘ incorporated banks” of the State attempts to equalize the National banks in 
one class zz¢er sese, and the State banks in a separate class z#¢er sese, but adopts 
one standard of percentages for the State banks, and another standard for the Na- 
tional banks, upon the same basis of principal sums for calculation as to each class, 
and maintains the average of one class at a different figure from the average of 
the other, if the result be an assessment of the National banks at a higher valua- 
tion, comparatively, than the others, this is evidence, in a general way, of a dis- 
crimination that is unlawful, and if it produces, as to the plaintiffs, an injurious 
discrimination, by assessing their shares at a valuation higher than other moneyed 
capital in the ‘county or city where they are located, the excessive taxation will be 
restrained. 

4. ASSESSMENT BELOW VALUE IN MONEY.—Nor is it any less an unlawful dis- 
crimination that the National bank shares are, in fact, assessed de/ow ‘‘their true 
value in money.” 

These are five bills filed by the National banks located at Toledo, 
Ohio, to restrain the collection by the tax collector of an alleged excess 
of taxation, they having paid that which they admit to be due. 

Before Welker and Hammond, J. J. 

Hammond, J. The question presented by these cases is one of fact 
rather than law. The complainants contend that they fall within the 
principle of Cummings v. National Bank, tot U.S., 153, and Pelton v. 
National Bank, Id. 143, while the respondent seeks to bring them within 
the rulings of Exchange Nat. Bank v. Miller, 19 Fed. Rep., 372, and 
Wagoner v. Loomis, 37 Ohio St., 571. It is better, however, before we 

consider the question of fact, to examine the precise bearings of these 
adjudications upon the rights of the parties here. They sufficiently set 
forth the various provisions of the constitution and laws of Ohio, and 
the pecular methods of taxation in that State, and make it wholly un- 
necessary to repeat them in this connection. I understand the Supreme 
Court of Ohio to decide that, inasmuch as the constitution and laws of 
the State provide for equality of taxation by requiring all property 
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whatéver to be assessed for taxation at its “true value in money,” any 
citizen whose property is assessed below that value has no just cause of 
complaint because the property of other citizens is assessed at less 
than his own, and his only remedy is to apply to the assessing officers 
to increase all assessments to their “true value in money.” This is 
the constitutional test of equality, and, even where there is a fraudulent 
conspiracy to discriminate against a citizen or a class of citizens, there 
is no relief, unless it can be shown that the burden imposed is greater 
than it would have been if all assessments had been made at “ their 
true value in money.” 

While the Supreme Court of the United States has not undertaken 
to decide that this is not a correct interpretation of the constitution and 
laws of Ohio, it does decide that National banks can only be taxed by 
the States to the extent permitted by Congress, and that existing legis- 
lation does not permit the State of Ohio, by direct statutory enactment, 
or through its taxing officials, to systematically discriminate against 
those banks, even within the limit of the true value of their shares in 
money. Whatever may be the legal test of equality under the constitu- 
tion and laws of Ohio, the test prescribed by the Act of Congress is 
that National banks shall not be taxed in excess of other moneyed capi- 
tal. Rev. St. 5,219. In the Pelton case it was not complained that the 
taxation of the bank was greater than its true value in money, but only 
that, “while all the personal property in Cleveland, including moneyed 
capital not invested in banks, was in the assessment valued far below 
its real worth, say at one-half, or less, the shares of the banks, after de- 
ducting the real estate of the banks separately taxed, were assessed af 
thetr full value, or very near zt.” So, in the Cummings case, the com- 

laint was based on conduct of taxing officials similar, if not identical, 
in all respects to that complained of in the case we are considering. 
There was no pretense that the shares were taxed beyond their true 
value in money, but only that other property being taxed at six-tenths 
of its value, the bank shares were assessed at a sum “ fully egua/ Zo the 
selling prices of said shares and to their true value in money.” The 
disproportion was the thing complained of and relieved against in both 
cases. There is nothing in the case of Natzonal Bank v. Kimball, 103 VU. 
S., 732, which modifies in the least the two others we have cited. On 
the contrary, the rule is repeated that “where, though the law itself is 
unobjectionable, the officers who are appointed to make assessments 
combine together and establish a rule or principle of valuation, the nec- 
essary result of which is to tax one species of property higher than 
others, and higher than the average rate, the court will also give relief,” 
as it will when the statute itse!f makes the injurious discrimination. 

And here it may be remarked that the principle is finding extension 
in its application, that federal prohibitions against the States cannot be 
evaded by making laws fair upon their face, and yet, in their administra- 
tion, through common consent or neglect to enforce them, operating to 
annul the federal restriction. Virginia Coupon Cases, 114 U. S., 269, 
307; S. C. 5, Sup. Ct. Rep., 903, 923. The oe Court of the United 
States and of the State of Ohio agree that, if the constitution and laws 
of Ohio be obeyed, or obedience to them be enforced, no inequality of 
taxation can arise, except such as is incidental to the exercise of erro- 
neous judgment in valuation; or, to use the apt and forcible language 
of Judge Sage, in Exchange Nat. Bank v. Miller, supra, only such that 
to relieve against it would be to substitute for “the judgment of the as- 
sessors, in their official valuation,” the differing judgment of the parties 
themselves, or their witnesses, “(as expressed in their testimony.” But 
when the officials charged with the duty of assessing values deliberately 
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determine, in deference to the popular will, not only to violate tHe stat- 
ute itself, but the judicial admonition of those august tribunals, and 
adopt a different mode of valuation—as, for example, that they will 
place all property on the duplicate at a certain percentage of its true 
value in money—they cannot be permitted to applv one percentage to 
other property—especially “ other moneyed capital "—and a /arger per- 
centage to the shares of National banks, for the simple reason that, 
whatever the laws of Ohio may permit in this regard, a paramount act 
of Congress forbids it. And there can be no question of intention or 
design in such discrimination. In the very nature of it, arithmetically 
considered, there is discrimination in the operation; and no reasonable 
man can be heard to say that he did not intend to discriminate when he 
applies a darger per cen‘um of valuation in one case than another. If an 
assessor say, this piece of property is worth $1000 and this $600, the 
first tax-payer cannot complain, though each piece be worth precisely 
the same by every possible rule of value. But when the assessor says, 
these articles of property are each worth $1000, or it may be different 
sums, and I assess one at szx-tenths, and the other at seven-tenths, he 
designedly discriminates injuriously—the fact that he zgzorantly does it 
is immaterial—against the one affected, and he does an entirely differ- 
ent thing than in the first operation mentioned. The Supreme Court of 
the United States says that the peculiar taxing system of Ohio, with its 
various assessors and diverse boards of equalization, does not neces- 
sarily result in such discrimination ; but it has never said that when, in 
ina given assessment, these boards, one and all, or any one of them, 
adopt a six-tenths rule as to one tax-payer, and a seven-tenths rule as 
to another tax-payer, there is not necessarily a discrimination in the 
transaction. It has said just to the contrary, and so has the Supreme 
Court of Ohio when it declared that “ taxing by a uniform rule requires 
uniformity, not only in the rate of taxation, but also in the mode of as- 
sessment upon the taxable valuation.” Exchange Bank v. Hines, 3 Ohio 
St.. 1 15. A six-tenths mode as to one, and a seven-tenths mode as 
to another, is not uniformity. 

And here it is to be observed, for the fallacy of the contrary rule lies 
in that direction, that it is wholly immaterial upon what principal sum 
of value you make these respective calculations of percentages. If it 
be determined to assess all property at six-tenths of its “true value,” 
or of its “ market value,” or by whatever name you designate it, and 
that value be reached in one case by taking the par or face value of 
shares in a bank, let us say, and in another by takinga value higher 
than the par value, because the shares will sell for more, and on one you 
calculate six-tenths, and on the other seven-tenths, the want of uni- 
formity takes place, and results in a discrimination just as much as if 
the principal sums had been selected in exactly the same way. And it 
is no argument against the illegality of the discrimination to say that 
either of these principal sums was improperly taken as the basis of cal- 
culation, or that one was too large and the other too small, or that 
neither is just what it should have been. The vice does not consist of 
discrimination at that point, but bevond it—at the point where the dif- 
ferent modes of ascertaining the final taxable value are adopted. The 
“systematic rule” that entitles the party to relief is taking a differing 
percentage for the final calculation. We do not say that unlawful dis- 
criminations may not be made in ascertaining the principal sums on 
whicn to calculate the percentage, but that unlawful discriminations are 
always made whenever the principal sums having been ascertained, no 
matter how, a different percentage is adopted in ascertaining the 
amounts to go upon the tax duplicate, Sucha mode is just as “ sys- 
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tematic” if applied in a single instance as if applied in many, if adopted 
by one assessor as if adopted by all, and is as “ intentional ” in its dis- 
crimination as if a preconceived purpose had been declared. One who 
touches a match to the powder might as well say that he did not intend 
that the powder should explode, as that an assessor should say that un- 
der such a rule he did not intend to discriminate. We do not wish to 
say that inequalities of valuation arrived at by erroneous mathematical 
calculations come within the rule of equitable relief more than inequali- 
ties otherwise reached by the imperfect processes of human judgment, 
but only that the process to which we have adverted carries upon its 
face the inherent evidence of a systematzc rule of assessment that ec- 
essartly discriminates against the injured tax-payer, and that, on the 
principle that all must be taken to intend the inevitable consequences 
of their conduct, such discrimination is destguedly oppressive. That a 
court of equity has jurisdiction to relieve against it there can be no 
doubt. Boyer v. Boyer, 113 U.S., 690, 695; S.C., 5 Sup. Ct. Rep., 706; 
Covington Nat. Bank v. Covington, 21 Fed. Rep. 484; Stanley v. Albany 
Co.,15 Fed. Rep., 483; Natzonal Bank v. Harwell, 7 Fed. Rep., 518. 
And, to quote: “These decisions show that, in whatever form the ques- 
tion has arisen, this court has steadily kept in view the intention of Con- 
gress not to permit any substantial discrimination in favor of moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens as against capital invested in 
the shares of National banks.” 113 U.S., 695; 5 Sup. Ct. Rep., 709. 
Nor do I understand these cases to imply that there must be “ a fraudu- 
lent conspiracy ” between more than one person engaged in the busi- 
ness to injure the National banks, co momine, by assessing them at a 
higher valuation than the average; but only that, whatever be the State 
of mind of the taxing officials on the subject, and be the assessors one 
or many, no rule of valuation shall be adopted that lacks the element 
of uniformity in its application to all alike, if the rule be injurious in its 
operation by discriminating against the banks under the protection of 
Congress. 

Coming now to the facts of this case, let us first examine the action 
of the State board of equalization. We have in their own report the 
“rules” by which that action was governed, as follows: 

‘The State Board of Equalization of bank shares adopted the follow- 
ing rule for arriving at the valuation of National banks: (1) Take as a 
basis amount of capital, surplus and undivided profits, as representing 
the actual value of the shares. (2) Take the assessed value of the 
shares as fixed by the county auditors, exclusive of real estate, and as- 
certain what per cent. it bears to the sum of the capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits. It was found that the value, as fixed by county audi- 
tors was 68 per cent. of actual value. (3) Forthe purpose of equalizing, as 
nearly as possible, the valuations, and allowing a reasonable margin for 
the judgment of the auditors, the board decided it would determine 
the value of the shares as follows: In all cases where the per cent. of 
assessed value to actual value did not exceed 75 per cent., or fall below 
65 per cent., it should remain as returned,by county auditors. In 
all cases where such value exceeded 75 per cent., it should be re- 
duced to 75 per cent., but a reduction of more than 1o per cent. should 
not be made, except in special cases of apparently excessive valuation. 
In all cases where such value fell below 65 per cent., it should be in- 
creased to 65 per cent., but an increase of more than Io per cent should 
not be made, except in special cases where the value fixed by the audi- 
tor was deemed excessively low. (4) Tothe values thus found was to 
be added the assessed value of real estate. Same rule was used in fix- 
ing valuations of State banks as National banks, except that 55 to 65 
per cent. was taken as a basis, instead of 65 and 75.” 
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Now, passing fora moment all contention as to the circumstances un- 
der which it was done, there is no doubt of the fact that the county 
auditor of Lucas County, in the discharge of his function, under the 
Revised Statutes of Ohio, § 2,766, took precisely the same basis for the 
“actual value of the shares’ that this board did, namely, the par value 
of the stock, the surplus, and undivided profits, as returned by the re- 
spective banks themselves ; and he did this uniformly, treating the only 
State bank in the county in precisely the same way. This was the 
“judgment of the assessor in his official valuation” of the actual or “true 
value in money ’”’ of all bank shares in the City of Toledo. It were 
bootless to inquire whether the “unofficial judgment” of witnessess 
would not have found the true value in money to have been different 
because these shares, or Some of them, could have been converted into 
money at higher figures; for, both the primary and revising officials ap- 
pointed to make this assessment agreed, by their action, that it should 
be fixed at the par or face value of the stock, surplus, and profits as re- 
turned by the banks themselves. Hence we have a uniform basis of the 
principal sums to start with, and our only inquiry is, have these officers 
adopted a uniform rule of percentages in fixing the final values for the 
tax duplicate, or they have adopted rules on that subject which, for 
want of uniformity, result in producing an inequality that necessarily, 
from the nature of the rules, discriminates against the National banks, 
by putting them on the duplicate at a higher percentage than “ other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens ?” 

Unfortunately we have not, in this record,a tabulated statement 
showing the action of this board in reference to all the National banks 
in the State of Ohio, but we have such a statement as to all the State 
banks. By it there appears the fact that, starting with the same uni- 
form basis of calculation, the average assessed values, as fixed by the 
county auditors, was 59 per cent. of that sum; and when the board had 
finished with the application of its own rules to each bank according to 
its deserts, the average was the same—59 per cent.—but there were re- 
markable changes in the detailed results, to which reference will be 
presently made. It appears, by these rules themselves, that the average 
value fixed by the county auditors for atonal banks was 68 per cent., 
on the same basis of calculation; and, inferentially, when the equaliza- 
tion among them was completed, it was also left at 68 percent. It 
would seem, on the rule of percentages, that given a uniform basis of 
actual values, fixed by adopting those of a statutory rule requiring a 
uniform report of certain values for both classes of banks, this equaliz- 
ing process could have been brought about by increasing the State 
banks—each according to its deserts—to the average of the National 
banks of 68 per cent.; or, reducing the National banks—each ac- 
cording to its deserts—to the average of the State banks of 59 per 
cent., or fixing any common per centum, and conforming all alike 
to that. But the board did not do this, and confined its equaliza- 
tion to each class separately.. The act of Congress having forbidden 
the greater taxation of National banks than State banks, or other 
moneyed capital of individual citizens, it would seem that this board of 
assessors—for that is what they were—in obedience to it, should have 
had a care to equalize the National banks with the State banks, and not 
alone each class separately, zz¢er sese. Here was, according to this tab- 
ulated statement of its action in the matter of the State banks, an ag- 
gregated “ moneyed capital” of $2,159,401.04, in the hands of the State 
banks of Ohio, which they assessed at an average of 59 per cent. of ¢hat 
amount, being its par value as returned by the banks in obedience to a 
statute prescribing the method of making the return. Presumably, 
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the amount returned by the National banks was not less, perhaps was 
largely more; and that was assessed, confessedly, at an average of 68 
per cent. of the same par value returned in obedience to the same stat- 
ute. This was a discrimination of 9 per cent. against the National 
banks as a whole without reference to its effect on the individual cases 
of either class. Moreover the board adopted a sliding scale of increase 
and decrease differing 10 per cent. between National and State banks, 
which certainly did not tend to mitigate the discrimination already 
shown by the larger average of the returns made by the auditors. 
Taking the largest average of local valuation among the State banks, 
we find that a bank in Ashtabula County was assessed at 93 per cent. of 
the statutory return values, and wa; reduced to 83 per cent. by this 
board, being 24 per cent. above the average; and the lowest, a bank in 
Monroe County, by local valuation, was placed at 16 per cent., and by 
State valuation was increased to 26 per cent., being 33 per cent. below 
the average, and a difference of 57 per cent. between the two banks upon 
their statutory returns. If the same process was applied to the Na- 
tional bank class, as doubtless it was, here would be discrimination 
against the bank taxed at the higher average in favor of the “ moneyed 
Capital of the individual citizens owning the other National bank ; and 
it is just as much against the act of Congress to discriminate against 
one National bank as against another National bank as it is to discrimi- 
nate in favor of other citizens. The effect of all this on individual 
banks it is impossible to tell; but it shows, as evidence, that there was 
a discrimination against the National banks as a class in favor of the 
State banks as a class, and against the National banks z”/er sese, in some 
instances, certainly. Again, in direct violation of the State statute 
(Rev. St. Ohio, § 2,766), this board, after fixing the “assessed value of 
shares, exclusive of real estate,” instead of placing ¢at¢ value on the 
duplicate, which would be deducting the real estate as it stood upon 
the duplicate, added the value of the real estate to the other. Why 
this was done is not at all explained, and it was done as to both Na- 
tional and State banks. Perhaps they found that, under their manipu- 
lation of the returns, in some cases, as in that of the only State bank 
in Toledo, the value of the shares was such that to deduct the real 
estate left nothing for taxation. In that instance they found the value 
of the shares $35,031 ; and as the value of the real estate had been al- 
ready fixed on the duplicate at $37,530, to deduct it would allow the 
bank to escape all taxation on its shares. This was not an absurd re- 
sult, under the particular mode of assessment adopted, and should not 
have deterred the board from obeying the statute, because it might fre- 
gently happen, under such a plan of assessing values, that a bank’s real 
estate would exceed in value the value of its other resources, or its 
shares of stock, however that value may have been fixed. But the di- 
rection of the statute is plain that the real estate must be deducted 
from whatever value is found as the actual value, and that this value, 
exclusive of real estate, should go on the duplicate. This could not 
happen, however, under the correct statutory system of valuation 
pointed out by the Supreme Court of Ohio, when the value of the real 
estate would properly enter into the estimate of the total value of 
the shares of the bank, as primarily ascertained under the preceding 
section, unless the real estate, after paying the debts, should be all that 
was left. The technical meaning of a share of stock in a partnership 
or incorporated company is that portion of the surplus which belongs, 
under the articles of agreement or charter and by-laws to the members 
according to their respective interest, after the property, real, personal 
and mixed, has been converted into money, and the debts paid. Esti- 
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mating the market or “true value in money” for the purposes of taxa- 
tion is, ro hac vice, a Conversion into money. And this is true, not- 
withstanding there may be a value beyond this arising, while the 
concern is in business, out of the good-will, or out of the franchise 
granted, which may or may not be taxable according to circumstances, 
and whatever latitude be allowed for diverse schemes of taxation, or 
whatever constitutional or statutory restrictions be imposed on any 
particular scheme. Bank of Commerce v. New York City, 2 Black, 620; 
Van Allen v. Assessors, 3 Wall, 573; Farrington v. Tennessee, 95 U.S. 
679, 686; Delaware Tax Case, 18 Wall. 206, 229; Frazer v. Setbern, 16 
Ohio St. 615, 619,620. The effect of the wrong plan on this Toledo 
State bank was to assess it at very near the face value of its returns for 
taxation, or about 96 per cent. Of course, we have nothing to do with 
this particular inequality, but it illustrates that the inequalities were 
“gross, if not scandalous,” to use the phrase of the chief justice of Ohio. 
The system is essentially vicious, and necessarily results in discrimina- 
tions as applied in this particular assessment, though not necessarily in 
all assessments; tor, as the Supreme Court of the United States says in 
the cases cited, it may be that it is possible to so work it that no dis- 
crimination will take place in fact against any given National bank. 
Certainly, the conspicuous and intelligent officials constituting this 
State board of equalization understood, as we do, that inequalities and 
discriminations were the necessary outcome of their “rules;” and they 
found their justification, no doubt, and not unnaturally, in the decision 
of the State Supreme Court that, as long as they kept below the “ ¢rue 
value in money” in all cases, there was no violation of the constitution 
and laws of the State of Ohio, and discriminations were immaterial. 
But they certainly overlooked the Act of Congress as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. For, although their action in the 
premises did not necessarily, nor in fact, result in taxing any National 
bank at a valuation higher than its true value in money, as shown by 
the bank’s own return, or, perhaps, not higher than its true value in 
money, as shown by the selling prices in the market, it did result, as we 
can see in a general way, if we take the State of Ohio as the unit of 
locality, in assessing the National banks, on the average, higher than 
the “ other moneyed capital” invested in State banks. 

Counsel for complainants attack this report vigorously as inherently 
void on its face, because of the violations of the statute we have men- 
tioned, and insist that any increase arising from it should be enjoined as 
illegal. Not being in violation of the Ohio rule of equality by going 
above the true value in money, we cannot assent to this, nor say that it 
is void; but under the Federal or Congressional rule of equality we do 
think that, systematically, the National banks have been, by this action 
of the board of equalization, designedly assessed at a relatively higher 
value than other moneyed capital in State banks. The “rules” were 
discriminating within themselves, according to that test, and each of the 
complainants here shows that it was assessed at a valuation higher than 
the average applied to State banks, and therefore suffered by the dis- 
crimination in this general way. 

But, when we apply still another test of equality, the discrimination 
becomes more glaring. Under the Ohio system of taxation the State is 
not the unit of territorial locality for the valuation of all “moneyed cap- 
ita} in the hands of individual citizens” of that State. It is the unit for 
real estate and for zucorforated banks; but for that vast field of invest- 
ment of “moneyed capital” not employed by zzcorforated banks, the 
counties and cities are the units of locality, and it is there that equaliza- 
tion takes place, and not throughout the State. But the Act of Congress 
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does not at all limit the standard of comparison to “moneyed capital” 
invested in the zzcorpforated banks of Ohio, but extends it to all “mon- 
eyed capital in the hands of individual citizens” of that State. Hence 
we must look also to the counties and cities, and examine the allegations 
of these bills as to discriminations according to that comparison. There 
is no doubt of the fact, however it may have occurred, that in Lucas 
County all personal property was placed, or intended to be placed, upon 
the duplicate by the taxing officials at six-tenths of its value. So thor- 
oughly was the rule carried out that money, about the value of which 
there was no room for any differing “ official judgment ”’ as to its value, 
was placed at six-tenths, like the rest. The auditor, who was the prim- 
ary assessor, of bank shares, impartially assessed all shares at six-tenths 
of the value as shown by their own returns, and deducted the real estate 
as required by statute. But the equalizing board, whose action we have 
been examining, disturbed this assessment by increasing the values of 
the complainants hereabouts as follows: 


rr re ank JS cwe bes 64000 Ue be bebe de ecsene¥eds 70 per cent 
Second ‘ EE PES EERE See Oe Pye ee Pee Oe co * 
Toledo ‘ BP iN bee eee eee OL hee auls cake mee cue » * 
Merch’ts’ ‘* Oh eee ee lee ae tistbh ae deebbee seeks a > 
Northern ‘‘ FY + eas -pedeews abso ebkb euensweeweveneseueed oe « 


The auditor, however, took the responsibility of violating the instruc- 
tions of the State board of equalization, and did not add the values of 
the real estate, but placed the complainants on the duplicate at the 
increase of that board of “assessed value, exclusive of real estate,” not 
deducting the real estate from those values. The result was, they went 
upon the duplicate at something less than the foregoing figures, but all 
in excess of the six-tenths of other property. The defense against this 
is, as before, that these officials, one and all, were charged with the duty 
of assessing complainants at the true value of money in their shares; 
and, being ée/ow that value, by whatever imperfect processes they may 
have arrived at the figures, there can be no complaint that other prop- 
erty has been assessed at less than their own. What we have already 
said is an answer to this, because the six-tenths valuation was a “ rule” 
so inherently uniform in its application that to increase the per centum 
was, zpso facto, to discriminate injuriously. 

But there was a “system” in it beyond that, if anything more be 
needed. There is conflict in the proof as to the fact whether the assess- 
ment at six-tenths was the result of formal action by the taxing officials, 
but none that there was a general understanding to that effect. It was 
not the result of accident, as is plainly shown by the proof. We shall 
not undertake to detail the testimony, but only to say that it establishes, 
we think, these facts. 

(1) Prior to the year in controversy the taxing officials of Lucas 
County and the City of Toledo determined by formal resolution that 
inasmuch as the decennial assessment of real estate in 1880 had fixed 
the taxable value of that class of property at about one-half its value, it 
was only fair to assess personal property at six-tenths, as nearly as could 
be done. (2) In 1883 the local board of equalization determined, in 
consultation, to assess it in the same way; but objection being made 
that perhaps there was no power or was danger in taking a formal reso- 
lution to that effect, they agreed to let the action rest in a “ mutual 
understanding” to so assess it, and without such formal action. Some 
witnesses say a motion was put and carried, but this was, perhaps, not 
quite correct; and the matter was left to a mere “ understanding” 
among the members that they would direct the .auditor to so instruct 
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the local assessors, and when it came to equalization they would them- 
selves act on that “understanding.” (3) When the assessors assembled 
under the call of the auditor, pursuant to section 2749, Rev. St. Ohio, 
some witnesses say he gave them the instruction to assess at six-tenths 
—he says he did not, and we think that he is the most accurate; and 
that, while he and they agreed that it should be so assessed, to make all 
property equal in taxation, he declined to so instruct them, but referred 
them to the laws of Ohio for their duty. (4) Nevertheless, the assessors 
themselves determined to assess at six-tenths, and, again, some wit- 
nesses say that a motion was made and carried, but it was not to be 
made a matter of record; but we think this is not, perhaps, quite 
accurate, but they did “ mutually agree” that they would so assess the 
property, and without such formal action. (5) The county auditor 
yielding to the popular will in that behalf, himself determined to so 
assess the banking capital within his jurisdiction. (6) The assessors did 
assess all personal property at six-tenths, as nearly as could be; the 
board of equalization corrected all assessments according to their mu- 
tual understanding, and equalized the returns in pursuance of that 
simple mathematical process; and the auditor did the same for the 
banks. (7) Thus, all personal property except the “moneyed capital” 
employed in the zzcorporated banks, went upon the tax duplicate at six- 
tenths, without more ado, and the returns of the banks were made to 
the State board of equalization, with the results already mentioned. 

It needs only a statement of the facts to show that this action of the 
taxing officials was as effectual to invoke the operation of the legal 
principles we have referred to as if their action had been of the most 
formal character and made a matter of record; as effectual, indeed, as if 
the “usage,” “custom,” agreement,” “ mutual understanding,” “tacit 
consent,” etc.—by all of which names it is called by the witnesses—had 
been embodied in a statute of the State of Ohio. The evasion attempt- 
ed cannot be permitted. The method adopted was a “systematic rule,” 
of assessment that should have been applied, and was, by the local 
assessors to all alike; and any departure from it would amount to an 
illegal discrimination. Now, then, even if it be admitted that the State 
board of equalization had, throughout the State, exactly equalized all 
“moneyed capital’ invested in the “incorporated banks,” State and 
National, and yet there was a discrimination against the National banks 
located in Lucas County or the City of Toledo in favor of “other mon- 
eyed capital in the hands of individual citizens,” and this discrimination 
was the result of a “systematic rule,” necessarily producing the discrim- 
ination, it would be unlawful and should be restrained; and this, for the 
plain reason that, whatever be the test of inequality under the laws of 
Ohio, the Act of Congress has not said that the standard of comparison 
for the discrimination prohibited, shall be confined to the moneyed cap- 
ital invested in the incorporated banks of the State of Ohio, but extends 
to all “moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens” of that 
State. To equalize the National banks with a part only of the “other 
moneyed capital” is not to equalize them with the whole, which is nec- 
essary to comply with the Act. 

Let the complainants have decrees restraining the collection of the 
excess of taxation levied upon them, they having agp all that they 
admit to be due. If the parties cannot agree upon the amounts of the 
excess, there should be a reference to the master to settle it. So 
ordered. 


WELKER, J., concurred. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Conspiracy against Silver; or, a Plea for Bi-metallism in the United 
States. By E. J. FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio: 1886. 

This is the second edition of the author’s pamphlet. He begins with a 
statement of ‘‘facts in favor of bi-metallism,” which contain the substance 
of his leading propositions on this well-worn theme. These are: first, that 
both gold and silver have been used as money from the earliest ages, and 
that the ratio of value between the two metals has changed but little in 
3,000 years; second, that the increase in the quantity of the precious metals 
has not kept pace with the increase of population and the increase of com- 
merce and trade; third, that in order for any metal to form a basis of 
value as money, there must be enough of it for that purpose; fourth, that 
history proves there has been enough of gold and silver combined to serve 
mankind as a basis of value through all the ages, but there has not been 
enough of either metal alone; fifth, that the effort to demonetize silver and 
establish a gold basis alone has resulted in untold disaster to the people of 
every nation that has attempted it; sixth, that the true basis of value is a 
gold and silver basis—that it is the most permanent, and gives to nations 
the greatest degree of prosperity. 


How we are Governed. An Explanation of the Constitution and Government 
of the United States. A’ Book for Young People. By ANNA LAURENS 
DAwEs. Boston: D. Lathrop & Company. 


In the preface the author says that she has endeavored to explain our 
Government so simply that the boys and girls of our nation may understand 
its principles and admire its methods. It is a service not before under- 
taken, and it has seemed to her as necessary as it is attractive. The author, 
after setting forth the necessity of establishing the Government in a single 
chapter, divides the field into five parts—the legislative, executive, judiciary, 
citizen and the States. The work is kept true to the author’s intention, 
simplicity is preserved, yet a very considerable body of information is given. 
The author, doubtless, has had the benefit of her father’s long experience 
as member of Congress in preparing the book, and the result is a work of 
real value. Happily the study of political history and science in this country, 
after a long waiting, has begun in earnest, and this book will strengthen 
that interest by rendering it possible for another and large class to engage 
in the study, for whom no work worthy of the name existed before. 
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CoLFAX SprINGS, IA.—A fashionable summer resort and finest sanitarium in 
America, 333 miles west of Chicago, 24 miles east of Des Moines, on Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway. Hotel Colfax has accommodations for 350 guests ; 
parlors and rooms elegantly furnished. Pleasant walks and drives in shady groves, 
mineral baths under direction of a competent physician. Beautiful scenery ; fa- 
cilities for boating and fishing. Good society and congenial surroundings; the 
temporary abode of cultivated and refined people. 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE 


Lost NOTES. 


If a note be lost in the mails, and fail to reach the bank where payable at 
maturity, and the endorser who received value for the note be notified on the day 
of maturity of such loss by the holder, will he not be held in equity for its pay- 
ment? I think I have seen an article on this subject in one of the back numbers 
of your magazine which I have. Can you refer me to it? 


ReEPpLY.—The proper course to be followed by the owner of a lost note is 
this: He should obtain a copy of it, if possible (though this is not absolutely 
essential), and then on the day of maturity make due demand upon the maker 
for payment, accompanying his demand with a tender of sufficient indemnity to 
the maker against the future appearance of the note, and in case the maker 
refuses to pay, due notice of non-payment should be given the indorsers as in 
other cases. 

Daniel says, Negotiable Instruments, § 1464: ‘‘ The loss of a bill or note is 
no excuse for want of a demand, protest or notice, because it does not change 
the contract of the parties, and the drawer and indorsers will be at once dis- 
charged if there be failure in respect of either the demand, protest or notice.” 
The offer of indemnity is not strictly necessary for the purpose of holding the 
indorsers, who will be bound by due demand and notice whether an indemnity 
is offered the maker or not; but since the maker is entitled to an indemnity 
before he can, by any proceeding, be compelled to pay the note, the neglect 
to offer an indemnity at the time payment is demanded will prevent the re- 
covery of costs against the maker in the subsequent legal proceedings which 
may be taken to enforce his liability. See Negotiable Instruments, § 1465. 

As to the remedies of the owner of a lost note, the inquirer will find a dis- 
cussion of that subject in Daniel, § 1475 et seq. In those States where the 
old distinction between law and equity is preserved, the remedy is generally in 
equity, though in some States, by statute, actions may be maintained at law, 
power being specially given to the courts to make orders upon the subject of 
indemnity. 

As the case put in this inquiry is stated, it is not certain that enough was 
done to hold the indorser upon the note in question. Assuming that no de- 
mand was made upon the maker, and the indorser was merely notified on the 
the day of maturity that the note had been lost, the authorities would appear 
to be conclusive that the indorser is no longer liable. 





WITHOUT a division the committee of the whole House incorporated an amend- 
ment in the Sundry Civil bill, June 24, requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue certificates of the denominations of $1, $2 and $5 on all surplus silver dollars 
now in the Treasury in payment of the appropriations made in the bill and other 
expenditures and obligations of the Government. 

The Philadelphia Board of Trade has memorialized Congress for $1 and $2 
notes, either greenbacks, National-bank notes, or silver certificates. 
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CONDITION OF NATIONAL BANKS, 


We have received, through the kindness of Hon. W. L. Trenholm, Comp. 
troller of the Currency, the following abstract of reports, showing the condition 
of the National banks (2809 in number) in the United States at the close of 
business on Thursday, the 3d day of June, 1886: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discount $1,393,253,742 57 
Overdrafts , 5,298,357 14 
United States bonds to secure circulation 279,414,400 00 
United States bonds to secure deposits 18,693,000 00 
United States bonds on hand 12,652,550 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages 83,347,119 93 


Due from approved Reserve Agents 133,027,136 53 
Due from other National banks , 77,032,198 47 
17,720,924 26 

Real estate, furniture and fixtures 53,117,564 42 
Current expenses and taxes paid 8,684,672 33 
Premiums paid 13,298,269 23 
Clearing-house Loan certificates 205,000 00 
Checks and other cash items 12,181,455 80 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 76,140,330 60 
Bills of other National banks 25,129,938 00 
Fractional currency 452,301 34 
TEMES GOURD 0c cccvecccsccccscess TTETITE TILE TTTT TTT Teeter 1,713,384 35 
Specie, viz. : 

Gold coin $77,063,587 67 

Gold treasury certificates 

Gold Clearing-house certificates 

Silver coin—Dollars 

Fractional 





; 157,459,875 49 
Legal-tender notes 79,656,783 00 
United States certificates of deposit for legal-tender notes 11,850,000 00 
Five per cent. Redemption Fund 12,198,526 43 
Due from United States Treasurer 1,416,892 00 





$2,474,544,481 89 
. LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in $539,109,291 72 
Surplus fund..........cccccecces cocccces HOR Obs Codnucvaccoeecns 153,042,934 86 
Other undivided profits 67,662,886 o2 
National-bank notes issued $250,447,684 oo 

Amount on hand 5,554,587 oo 





Amount outstanding 244,89 oo 
State-bank notes outstanding............ S00 900s Wevercesaces 239490 00 
Dividends unpaid 1,526,776 66 
Individual deposits .. © eeccecereree eees eee: ecocecs 1,146,246,911 43 
United States deposits . 13,670,721 76 
Deposits of United States Disbursing Officers..... evcceces 2,798,864 55 

204,405,273 11 
90,591,102 81 
Notes and bills re-discounted......... Coercesevecccccce oe cacceeuer 8,718,911 71 
Bills payable. oc Fevsebs. ocd docsicocveces eee 1,145,240 26 





$2,474,544,481 89 
The amount of circulation outstanding at the date named, as shown by the books of 
’ this office, was $311,699,454, which amount includes the notes of insolvent banks. of 
those in voluntary liquidation, and of those which have deposited legal-tender notes 
under the act of June 20, 1874, for the purpose of retiring their circulation. 
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ARRANGING FOR THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION.—The Secretary of the American 
Bankers’ Association was in Boston for the purpose of completing the prelimin- 
ary arrangements for the coming convention of the American Bankers’ Association, 
to be held in that city August 11 and 12. He has been in consultation with Mr. 
Edward Tyler, President of the Suffolk Bank, and Mr. James H. Bouvé, President 
of the Boston National Bank, members of the executive council, and with the vice- 
president of the association, Mr. Abraham O. Bigelow, President of the Massa- 
chusetts National Bank. The place of meeting will be decided upon, also the lo- 
cation of the headquarters of the association during the stay of its members in 
Boston. The former will be Horticultural Hall, and the headquarters at Young’s 
Hotel. Eight thousand banking institutions will be represented at the convention, 
which, it is expected, will be the largest and most useful meeting ever held by the 
association. A number of interesting and instructive papers will be read, including 
. areport on the redemption system, one of the most prominent features of our sys- 

tem of finance, and which was largely brought about by Boston bankers and banks; 
also a report upon the great and prompt service rendered by the Boston banks in 
supporting the Government, and preventing the recognition of the Southern Con- 
federacy. 

NEW SERIES OF GOVERNMENT NOTEsS.—The House Committee on Banking 
‘and Currency have under consideration at present a bill providing for an entire new 
series of Government notes, of such design as will render the raising of denomina- 
tions impossible. This bill was introduced partly on the recommendation of Gen. 
Rosecrans, Register of the Treasury, who favors a complete change in the present 
series and character of the currency of the country and in the system of book- 
. keeping now in vogue in the departments, and partly to the fact that Treasury de- 
tectives have recently come into possession of a five dollar bill which had been 
raised to one hundred dollars and put it into circulation. A novel design has been 
presented to the committee for the proposed new notes, which, it is claimed, will 
make it impossible to raise the denominations The bill has been sent to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for his opinion and recommendation. 


A CALL FoR Bonps.—The Acting Secretary of the Treasury on June 21 issued 
the one hundred and thirty-eighth call for the redemption of bonds. The call is 
for $4,000,000 of the 3-per cent. loan of 1882, and notice is given that the prin- 
cipal and accrued interest will be paid at the Treasury on August 1, and that the 
interest will cease on that day. Following is a description of the bonds: Three- 
per-cent. bonds issued under the act of Congress approved July 12, 1882, and num- 
bered as follows : $50, original No. 136 to original No. 147, both inclusive ; $100, 
original No. 1,813 to original No. 1,883, both inclusive, and original No. 9,922 to 
original No. 9,926, both inclusive ; $500, original No. 825 to original No. 843, both 
inclusive, and original No. 4,226 to original No 4,228, both inclusive ; $1,000, 
original No. 5,963 to original No. 6,194, both inclusive, and original No. 23,730 
to original No. 23,737, both inclusive ; $10,000, original No 12,966 to original 
No. 13,344, both inclusive, and original No. 28,259; total, $4,000,000. The 
bonds described above are either bonds of the ‘‘ original” issue, which have but 
one serial number at each end, or ‘‘ substitute”’ bonds, which may be distinguished 
by the double set of numbers, which are marked plainly *‘ original numbers” and 
“substitute numbers.” All of the bonds of this loan will be called by the original 
numbers only. The three months’ interest due August 1 on the above-described 
bonds will not be paid by checks forwarded to the holders of the bonds, but will 
be paid with the principal to the holders at the time of presentation. Many of the 
bonds originally included in the above numbers have been transferred or exchanged 
into other denominations on ‘‘ waiver,” the original numbers being canceled, and 
leaving outstanding the apparent amount above stated. 
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THERE seems to be no doubt among the friends of Secretary Manning that after 
a visit of several weeks at the Hot Springs he will return to Albany during the bi- 
centennial week and spend the rest of the summer at Watch Hill, Conn., as has 
been his custom. It is further believed that in the fall he will close up his affairs 
at Washington and retire permanently from the Treasury and from political life, 
In this case he would resume the presidency of the Commercial National Bank, 
which he resigned on going to Washington. 

NEW BANKING QUARTERS.—Formost among the banks of New York City to 
provide every convenience for the disposal of its business is the Seaboard National 
Bank, in its new quarters at No. 18 Broadway, a change made necessary by the 
large increase of its business among the merchants of lower Broadway. Their 
banking room is 130 by 30 feet, amply lighted, fitted up in polished cherry, with 
gray marble counters finished with Tennessee marble trimmings, and floors of Min- 
ton tiling, electric and gas lights at every convenient point. Two complete vaults 
furnish security for valuables. The director’s room at the rear is 12 by 30 feet and 
handsomely furnished. There is also a convenient private office for the exclusive 
use of depositors and out-of-town correspondents. 

NEW YORK THREES.—The sale on the 17th of June of $2,000,000 of New 
York City 3 per-cent. bonds attracted great interest. The total bids were nearly 
$14,000,000. There was one bid for the whole $2,000,000 at 105.03, and this bid 
took the whole loan, except $100,000, for which 105.35 was offered. The loan 
was for the purpose of increasing the water supply of the city. Nearly all the bids 
were 103 and upwards. The purchaser at 105.03, taking the time the bonds have 
to run, gets an annual interest of 2.6 per annum. It is not long ago that the city, 
under the management of the late John Kelly, sold at par its 5-per-cent. gold bonds 
of the city, payable in 50 years and redeemable in 30 years, when Boston was sell- 
ing at par, to eager purchasers, 4-per-cent. currency bonds, having only 20 years 
torun. At present purchase prices, United States 4s pay only 2.44 per cent. in- 
terest, and 4%s only 2.15 per cent. 

SoME of our readers may remember that the London Bank of Utah (limited) at 
Salt Lake City was closed by the United States Marshal in April, 1884, on an at- 
tachment for about $70,000 issued at the suit of W. K. K. Bowers. Assets to the 
value of about $80,000 were taken possession of by the Marshal. The judge who 
authorized the attachment required a bond of only $4,000 from Bowers as security 
against damages resulting from the attachment. The case was recently tried, and 
with the result that the jury returned a verdict that instead of the bank being in- 
debted to Bowers, he was the debtor of the bank in the sum of $14,500. The 
local creditors of the bank have since received payment of all their claims, with 
interest. The shareholders in the bank are, without exception, Englishmen. 


New YorK CLEARING-HOUSE.—T he following is a copy of a recommendation is- 
sued June 5th, signed by sixty banks, members of the New York Clearing-house : 
The bank officers of the City of New York have recently expressed their dissent from 
the endeavor to pass a law through the State Legislature, making the half of every 
Saturday during the entire year a legal half holiday, so far as to arrest the payment 
of commercial obligations during a portion of that day. This action they felt con- 
strained to take because of a doubt of the efficacy of such a local statute, and be- 
cause of the extra risk incurred in thus suspending in one State the operation of 
long established and universal law upon the subject of business paper. They were 
also mindful of the inconvenience imposed upon the community, of so often de- 
manding a change of time in the maturity of commercial obligations. But while 
thus moved solely by a sense of official duty, they nevertheless sympathize with the 
object avowed by friendly legislators, viz., to give to the large class of persons en- 
gaged in banking, commercial, and mercantile pursits, some opportunity during the. 
week for relief and relaxation from the toils of business. They believe that this 
good object can be more safely and substantially effected without law, by simple 
voluntary action, and co-operation on the part of the public themselves. To this 
end they recommend that during the summer ensuing, the experiment be fairly 
tried of bringing all banking and commercial business for the week, as far as pos- 
sible, to a close on Saturday at one o'clock Pp. M., and we will cheerfully use our 
best endeavors to arrange the operations of our respective banks with each other 
and with the public to effect that object. 
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He STOLE THE BANK’s MONEy.—Isaac Rodgers, formerly a clerk of the First 
National Bank of Chester, who pleaded guilty to embezzling about $27,000 of the 
bank’s money, from the years 1879 to 1884, and covering up the deficiency by 
making false entries in the books, was sentenced to pay the costs of prosecution 
and to an imprisonment of seven years in the Eastern Penitentiary. Rodgers, 
when discovered in his peculations a few years ago, ret'urned some five or six thou- 
sand dollars, which at that time was believed to be the amount of his stealings. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the A//any Journal draws attention to the fact that the 
deposits in the Savings banks of the State of New York have increased from 
$8,000,000 in 1860 to $437,000,000 in 1885, and remarks that as the depositors 
are largely working people, the laborer’s lot cannot be altogether as the demagogues 
represent it. 

A CO-OPERATIVE BANK IN MEDFORD.—A co-operative bank has been formed 
in Medford, with the following-named officers: President, Dana I. McIntire; Vice- 
president, J. Henry Norcross; Secretary and Treasurer, James S. Sturtevant; Di- 
rectors, James W. Tafts, Fred. C. Williams, John H. Hooper, Thomas B. Dill, 
William C Craig, John A. Sullivan, Charles Currier, Charles FP. Lauriat, George 
W. W. Saville, Eli W. Ayer, Howard D. Nash, Charles N. Jones, Ira W. Ham- 
lin, Joseph E. Ober, Henry Withington, William H. Warren; Auditors, William 
P, Martin, Edward W Hayes, Fred H. Kidder. The bank will begin business 
the first Wednesday in July. 

HE REMEMBERS HIS NATIVE TOwNn.—David Moffatt, Jr., banker.and million- 
aire, of Denver, Col., visited his native town of Blooming Grove, Middletown 
County, N. Y., a few days ago, and while there purchased a site for a free public 
hall and library, which he proposes to present to the town. The site selected is 
the Walter Halsey property in the village of Washingtonville. The building will 
be of the Elizabethan style of architecture, and will consist of two stories and a 
bell tower, the materials used being brick with stone trimmings and terra cotta orna- 
ments The first story will be fitted up for a hall and opera house, and the second 
for a library and reading rooms. The cost of the building will be about $50,000. 
Mr. Moffat proposes to equip the edifice with a library and its adjuncts complete, 
and on presenting the institution to the authorities of the town forepublic use, he 
will endow it with a fund sufficient to maintain it in perpetuity. 

MAINE.—A semi-annual examination of the fifty-four Savings banks of the State 
finds that the aggregate deposits May I were $36,293,504, an increase during six 
months of $1,181,964. The excess of assets over actual liabilities is $4,583,710, 
an increase during the year of $483,973 

INDIANA.—Mr. J. H. Tate, who for thirteen years has held the position of 
Cashier of the Parke Banking Co., at Rockville, Ind., has resigned. He goes to 
Omaha, Neb., to engage in the real estate, insurance, and loan-agency business. 

CASHIER FORRESTER IN COURT ONCE MORE.—In the United States Circuit 
Court, Henry C. Forrester, Cashier of the Lancaster National Bank of Clinton, 

was brought in on a cafias to answer to an indictment charging him with making 
false entries in the books of the bank, and was held in $2,500 for trial. 


A NoTorious BANK THIEF SENT OUT OF TOWN.—Police Inspector Robinson 
took into custody on June II a notorious bank thief named Ed. Rice, who was 
seen at the Boston & Maine Station. Rice has. been concerned in several bank 
robberies, notably those of the First National Bank of Detroit, Mich., and the 
Lechmere Bank of East Cambridge, and others. He has served twenty years in 
prison. Rice was photographed and sent out of town. 

EXPRESS PACKAGE ROBBED IN TRANSIT.—The Van Wert (O.) National 
Bank received on June 2, by United States Express, from the Union Na- 
tional Bank of Cincinnati, O., a package purporting to contain $10,000, but 
when opened it was found to be filled with cotton, pasteboard, and railroad adver- 
tising bills. The package should have reached Van Wert on Wednesday. The 
money clerk who received it here says he sealed it with green wax. The way bill 
for the run of Tuesday night had the package marked *‘short.” ‘When received 
the package was sealed with red wax. The delay of twenty-four hours in transit is 
not yet explained but will doubtless give a clue to the robber. 
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SUCCESS OF THE RELIEF FuND.—The managers of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Relief Fund report that there are at present nearly 12,000 members entitled to the 
benefits of the scheme. Before it was made entirely voluntary, about 18,009 
members signified their intention of joining, but about one-third of them withdrew 
their names when the modifications were made, taking effect the first of this month, 
The membership is increasing constantly, and the managers feel assured that the 
plan will be entirely successful. So far, over $1,000 have been paid in death 
benefits, and about $8,000 to members on account of sickness. 


THE GIRARD BANK WINs A Suit.—In the suit of Thomas Harvey against the 
Girard National Bank, Judge Wilson has prepared a decision. The action was 
brought to secure damages for negligence on the part of the defendant in not pre. 
senting a draft in time for payment to the Shackamaxon Bank. A draft for $799.22 
was drawn upon the plaintiff, who deposited in the Shackamaxon Bank funds to 
meet it. The draft was transmitted by the holder to the Girard Bank for collec. 
tion. The Girard Bank mailed the draft to the Shackamaxon Bank on May 27, 
1885, and its receipt on that date was acknowledged, but no other presentation or 
demand for payment was made by defendant until June 1, when it was refused. If 
the draft had been presented on May 27 or 28 it would have been paid. On May 
29 the Shackamaxon Bank failed. To sustain his credit the plaintiff took up the 
draft, and then sought to recover the amount from the Girard Bank. The Judge 
holds that the Girard Bank was negligent in not collecting the draft when it could 
have done so, and for that negligence was responsible to the holders of the draft, 
who under these facts could not have collected it from the plaintiff upon whom it 
was drawn, but his payment of the draft was a voluntary one, and worked to the 
relief of the defendant, who was liable to the holders as their agent for collection 
for negligence, but this voluntary payment did not give to the plaintiff any new 
right against the defendant, between whom and himself there was no contractual 
relation. 

A NATIONAL BANK SUSPENDS.—The Mower County Bank, Austin, Minn., 
suspended June 12. The liabilities are about $90,000. Creditors are mostly de. 
positors in sums from $3,000 to $10. A member of the firm stated that the de- 
posits were about $55,000, and the assets over $80,000. 

FORGERY AND SUICIDE—A YOUNG BANK CLERK RAISES CERTIFICATES AND 
DIES IN HIS CELL.—Nelson Palmer, a respectably-connected young stock broker, 
of Baltimore, was arrested on the night of June 11, charged with forgery. A year 
or so ago, while in the employ of Andrews, Peters & Co., he had received an order 
from Gabriel D. Clark, a wealthy Baltimorean, for the purchase of some railroad 
stock. He bought five certificates, representing each one share. Two were for 
stock of the New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad, and three of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railroad. These certificates were cleverly altered to represent 
one hundred shares each. On June 12 Palmer’s counsel waived an examination, 
and in default of $20,000 bail he was committed to jail. While the papers were 
being made out the prisoner was taken toa cell, but when an officer was sent to 
summon him he was found insensible, and in fifteen minutes died, under circum- 
stances that point strongly to suicide by poison. ‘The case causes a sensation in 
the higher circles of society, where he was widely known. Mr. Clark has entered 
suit against Andrews, Peters & Co., for $60,000 damages. 


SILVER IMPORTS INTO INDIA.—The Indian fiscal year ends March 31. The 
following is an official statement for three years of the net Indian imports of silver: 
12 Months ending March 31. 

















Silver—India. : 1884. 1885 1886. 
Total imports silver......... £7,408,506 . £9,110.025 . £12,385,259 
Total exports silver......... 1,003,355 - 1,864,304 . 779,631 
Net imports 12 months...... £6,405,15t . £7,245,631 . £11,605,628 


In this statement rupees are reduced to pounds, at the old rate of ten rupees to 
the pound, or at just about the coining rate of silver at the American Mint. A 
statement of the actual present gold value of silver would cut down the net Indian 
import of that metal last year by fully one-fifth. So far there has been no rise in 
rupee prices in India, and nobody there apprehends that there will be a rise within 


any near future. 
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A BRANCH of the Union Bank of Lower Canada has just been opened for busi- 
ness at Lethbridge, Alberta. i 


MONTREAL is to have another bank, it seems. A charter has been granted to 
the Continental Bank, and it will in a few months commence operations. By the 
charter the bank is required to have $100,000 of its capital ($500,000) paid up 
before commencing business. The S¢ar understands that the capitalists at the 
head of the project are two Montrealers and a rich New Yorker. Premises have 
already been leased on St. James street. 


THE Nova Scotia Sugar Refinery, which originally cost nearly $500,000, with 
all the plant and materials on hand, has been purchased from the Merchants’ Bank 
of Halifax, for $250,000, by local capitalists, and will be immediately reopened. 
The bank is to receive $50,000 cash, and allow the $200,000 to remain at 4 per 
cent. interest for five years. The value of the materials on hand is $38,000, so 
that the net cost of the refinery will only be $212,000. The capital of the new 
company will be $350,000, which, after paying the instalment to the bank, will 
leave $100,000 for working capital. 


EASTERN TOWNSHIPS BANK.—The annual shareholders’ meeting of this bank 
was held in Sherbrooke, Province of Quebec, on the 2d of June. A dividend for 
six months of 3% per cent. was announced, and the balance of profit carried for- 
ward was reported to be $8,000 in excess of last year. ‘The paid-in capital is 
$1,449,488. The President, R. W. Heneker, Esq., referred to the difficulties in 
obtaining remunerative rates upon safe loans, and to the fact that the bank had 
been obliged to reduce the interest allowed upon deposits. He, however, said that 
the manufacturing interests of Sherbrooke and the mining interests of the country 
had been ‘‘ fairly prosperous” The death, during the year, of Thomas S. Morey, 
lately one of the directors, was suitably noticed. 


OBITUARY. 


Harry DopGE, a member of the banking firm of Clark, Dodge & Co., corner 
of Wall and William streets, died yesterday afternoon at his residence, 62 Sydney 
place, Brooklyn, after an illness of several weeks. Mr. Dodge was a member of 
the Stock Exchange, and was well known in the street and in down-town circles 
generally. He was forty-two years of age, and entered the firm of which he was 
a member as a clerk, but by characteristic energy and perseverance rose to the 
position of partner. Mr. Dodge was a widower, his wife having died some time 
since. He leaves one grown-up son. No arrangements have as yet been made for 
the funeral. Though the sad announcement of Mr. Dodge’s death was received 
in Wall street very late in the afternoon, quite’a number of brokers and others 
knew of its occurrence, and general expressions of deep regret were heard at the 
loss of one just in the prime of life and respected by all who knew him. 


ALVAN Simonps, Cashier of Mechanics’ National Bank, aged 78 years, 
§ months, Ig days, died at his residence in South Boston, Mass., of pneumonia. 
Mr. Simonds was elected Cashier of the Mechanics’ Bank at the time of its organ- 
ization, May 19th, 1836, so that at the date of his death he had served continuously 
in this capacity for a period of fifty years and ten days, a case worthy of note, and, 
we believe, without a parallel in the country. Alvan Simonds was born in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., December loth, 1807, and removed to Boston in February, 1824, 
occupying for a time a position of trust in the South Boston Glass Works, and 
afterwards engaging in the dry goods trade. At the organization of Mechanics’ 
Bank he was elected its Cashier, and performed continuously all the duties of this 
office until a week before his death. Mr. Simonds was a man of shrewd business 
ability, a keen judge of men, sound judgment, unquestionable integrity and strict 
fidelity. During his long life he held many positions of trust and honor, having 
Served as a member of the Legislature of Massachussetts, a member of the Com- 
mon Council of the city of Boston, a member of the School Committee for fifteen 
years, and of the Primary School Board for twenty-one years, served as Presi- 
dential Elector in 1872, and was a Deacon of Phillips Congregational Church for 
nearly forty years, besides which he was closely identified with many different 
benevolent and religious enterprises. He enjoyed the respect, confidence and 
esteem of the community in which he lived for so many years, and his death leaves 
a vacancy not easily filled. Ie was buried at Fitchburg, Mass , the place of his 
nativity, Wednesday, June 2d. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from June No., page 951.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 


CAL. i. 3 Se i cco ss Merchants & Miners’ B’k. First National Bank, 
A. H. Raynolds, Cas.. 
»  .. Pomona........ First National Bank...... Chase National Bank. 


. Seaver, Pr. Stoddard Jess. Cas. 


$ 50,000 
»  ,. Santa Ana..... Wet i esetasbais 
. H. Spurgeon, fr. Miles M. Crookshank, Cas. 


CoL.... Buena Vista ... Bank of Buena Vista..... National Bank of Republic, 
$ 20,000 J. B. Kilgore, Pr. R. W. Hockaday, Cas 
" | Bank of Yuma........... American Exchange Nat’ Bank, 
Harrison Bostwick, Pr. John E. Yerkes, Cas. 
i) ee | Job Voak & Co.......... Hanover National Bank, 
[ints eenee I I i ee 
$ 50, . W. Barlow, Pr. S, E. Morris, Cas. 
” . Grand Sanita. La Moure Co. Bank...... National Citizens’ Bank, 
$ 5,000 Wm. E. Hadley, Pr. H. J. Biddenback, Cas. 
2 RR. canvas i EE ec ckdcee 20: (co geubbeaeee. 
Frank Drew, Pr. C. R. Drew, Cas. 
n » SUMO ccvcsvccce .. Bik of Page.(Louis B. ‘Han na). Seaboard National Bank. 
“ . Wheatland..... Bank of Wheatland...... Chase National Bank, 
$20,000 Geo. Brandenburg, Pr. Loren C. Carver, Cas. 
GA. 2.03 ABQUSR 2. csc0e Fleming, Thomas & Co.. Fourth National Bank, 
IDAHO.. Weiser... .... B’k of Weiser. (Benj. Wm. Watlington). 
IowA. .. Mitchellville.... Mitchellville Savings B’k.,. =§ = nn eeweeeeees 
$ 10,000 Thomas Mitchell, Pr. Jas. K. Moller, Cas. 
Kansas. Altoona....... B’k of Altoona. SLaweente Morey & Co.). | Chase Nat. Brk. 
eS pe absavnke Attica ~ oe iene soho Richard H. Allen & Co. 
$ 25,000 C. Jobes, Pr. C. E. Denton, Cas. 
9: (pas wewde Clifton Pi Bank....... National Bank of Republic. 
$ 50,000 W. P. Rice, Pr. W. O. Henderson, Cas. 
P<: pps danwende PD TN OE Cate cess  -epedewanbene 
50,000 eE. S. Marsh, Pr. C. R. Piper, Cas. 
oe « Letom... . Citizens’ Bank ........... Kountze Bros, 


Wm. C. Robinson, Pr. Wm. R. Skelton, Cas. 


$ 16,000 
” . McPherson..... First National Bank...... American Exchange Nat’l Bank, 
$ 50,000 Wm. J. Bell, Pr. Amos E. Wilson, Cas. 
” . Millbrook... ... Farmers & Merchants’ Bk. Chase National Bank, 
$ 10,000 J. C. Sturtevant, Pr. Herbert W. Robinson, Cas. 
ceca Bissell & Keiser.......... Fourth National Bank, 
Stafford ....... Farmers’ Bank........... Bank of North America. 
” ; $35,000 Joseph D. Larabee, ‘a Fred D. Larabee, Cas. 
MicH... Iron Mountain. Merchants & Miners’ B’k.. (John S. Edwards.) 
Mont .. Great Falls..... First National Bank...... Fourth National Bank. 
$ 50,000 Chas. A. Broadwater, Pr. Louis G. Phelps, Cas. 
PD. csc OE cock cece Albion State Bank. ..... Importers & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 


$ 50,000 F. B. Tiffany, Pr. F. S. Thompson, Cas. 
. . Broken Bow... Central Nebraska Bkg. Co. Hanover National] Bank. 


$50,000 O. J. Collman, Pr. John H. Inman, Cas. 
“ . Elm Creek. .... Elm Creek Banking Co.. Gilman, Son & Co, 
25,000 John J. Bartlett, Pr. R. A. Lumley, Cas. 
Wp OR cuceus Thayer Co. Bank........ Chemical National Bank. 
$ 50,000 H. C. Bigelow, Pr. W. D. Galbraith, Cas. 
Oy I, ve nae Bank of Dakota Co...... Gilman, Son & Co. 
E. E. Halstead, Pr. Edward T. Kearney, Cas. 
w  .. Louisville...... MEE: “cilvvinds  ..- Wiewe pekhcone 
Frank Stander, Pr. James Stander, Cas. 
DS 45 RE cd aceecs Union National Bank.... eee ceseecces 


Wm. W. Marsh, Pr. John W. Rodefer, Cas. 
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State.  Placeand Capital Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 
NEB.... Plum Creek.... Neb. Farm, Loan& Mortg. Co. —ss... . eee eee 
20,000 John S. Strickey, Pr. George B. Darr, Cas. 
“ . Ravenna....... Pe Si avcccidcsess -- 3. h. mpemawnnenas 
(P. O. Beaver secon .F. H, Davis, Pr. C. E. Davis, Cas. 
a . Red Cloud..... Farm. & Merch. Bkg. Co Kountze Bros. 
Silas Garber, Pr. W. S. Garber, Cas. 
¥ . ener Merch. B. _ M. Mancourt & Co.). Nat. Shoe & Leather B’k. 
. . Wayne........ Citisens’ Bank....0..c0c First National Bank, 
$55 A. L. Tucker, Pr. Wm. J. McDonald, Cas. 
" . Weeping Water Pee TNO FI ese ubeseteaeeds 
50,000 Cyrus N. Baird, Pr. John Henderson, Cas. 
« . Weston........ Weston Bank...........- Kountze Bros. 
R. A. Heaton, Pr. F. R. Clark, Cas. 
3 BE REPT ak PES: aoe desacaes Columbia Bank. 
ae eee ERO Ge Ts hss vied necede Merchants’ Exchange Nat’) Bank. 
OHIO, .. Leetonia....... First National Bank...... Importers & Traders’ Nat’l Bank. 
60,000 Wm. Schmick, Py. W. G. Hendricks, Cas. 
« . West Liberty .. West Liberty Banking Co. Importers & Traders’ Nat’l Bank. 
(W. Z. Nickerson & Co.) 
. ee Philadelphia. .. City Tr. Safe Dep. & Sec. Co. ___............ 
$ 250,000 Chas. M. Swain, Pr. James F. Lynd, Sec. & Treas. 
n . Tarentum..... Tarentum Banking Co....\ National Shoe & Leather Bank. 
Emanuel Wertheimer, /r. Harry H. Kennedy, Cas. 
=o C...« Rock Hill...... Savings B’k of Rock Hill. National Park Bank. 
$ 12,540 D. Hutchison, Pr. J. M. Cherry, Cas. 
Tex.... Houston....... Commercial National B’k. American Exchange Nat’! Bank. 
$ 200,000 H. Gardes, Pr. R. A. Giraud, Cas. 
CANADA Lethbridge..... Union B. of Low. Canada. National Park Bank. 


$2,000,000 J. G. Billett, dct’g Mgr. 


+. SS ee La Banque du Peuple .... National Bank of Republic. 


P, Bandouin, Mgr. 





_—_—_ = 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from June No., page 952.) 


No Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital. 
3515 National Bank of Petersburg.... B. B. Vaughan, 
Petersburg, VA. Carter R. Bishop, $100,000 
3516 Union National Bank.......... Wm., W. Marsh, 
Omaha, NEB. John W. Rodefer, 100,000 
3517 Commercial National Bank..... H. Gardes, 
Houston, TEx. R. A. Giraud, 200,000 
3518 First National Bank............ C. Seaver, 
Pomona, CAL. Stoddard Jess, 50,000 
3519 First National Bank............ Wm. Schmick, 
Leetonia, OHIO, W. G. Hendricks, 60,000 
3520 First National Bank............ Wm. H., Spurgeon, 
Santa Ana, CAL. Miles M. Crookshank, 50,000 
3521 First National Bank............ Wm. J. Bell, 
McPherson, KAN. Amos E, Wilson, 50,000 
3522 First National Bank............ O. W. Barlow, ; 
Doland, DAK. S. E. Morris, 50,000 
3523 First National Bank............ Cyrus N. Baird, 
Weeping Water, NEB. John Henderson, 50,000 


. ae 





Roy, the defaulting teller of the branch in the Bank of Montreal in Strat- 


ford, was arrested at San Francisco on the 26th. The amount alleged to have been 


stolen is 


Canada. 


$6,000. The prisoner has confessed his crime, and says he will return to 
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[IDENT AND CASHIER. 


( Monthly List, continued from June No., page 953.) 


. Citizens’ National B’k, Warren. 
* Deceased 


Bank and place. Elected. In place of 
ALA.... First National Bank, {| W. L. Chambers, Pr.... W. O. Baldwin. 
Montgomery. } A. M. Baldwin, Cas. .... W. L. Chambers, 
ARK.... Arkansas National Bank, john B, Roe, FP... Wm. J. Little 
Hot Springs. es bs ee Pi ee vcew -  tWeassaes 
CaL.... Union National Bank, Oakland. Thomas Prather, Pr..... H. A. Palmer 

Py . First National Bank, Pasadena. B. F. Ball, V. Pr........ «5 sanvecce 
Dak.... First Nat'l Bank, Dell Rapids.. M. R. Kenefick, V. Pr... ec eee 

«»  ., First Nat. Bank, Devil’s Lake.. George Juergeus, Cas.... J. M. Schwartz. 

“ . Aurora Co. Bank, White Lake. Frank R. Preston, Cas... W. S. Sinclair. 
Fia .... Palatka National B’k, Palatka... Benj. A. Deal, Cas....... C. Carleton. 
IDAHO.. First National Bank, H. C. Lewis, Cas.....:.. Thos. Lavell, Ac?’g. 

Ketchum. { Thos. Lavell, 4ss’¢ Cas.. H. C. Lewis. 

InD .... Citizens’ Bank, Monticello..... Milton Shirk, Pr........ E. H. Shirk.* 
Milton Shirk, Pr........ E. H. Shirk,* 

” . First National Bank, Peru. ..< E. W. Shirk, V. Pr...... can eeee 
R. A. Edwards, Cas..... Milton Shirk. 

“ . Tipton County Bank, ene - Milton Shirk, Pr........ E. H. Shirk.* 

Iowa... Bank of Gladbrook, C. Ma Holm, /¥Y........ M. M. Crookshank, 
Gladbrook. C. A. Blossom, Cas...... Ed. Wiebenson. 
« ,, City Bank, Mason City......... Mrs. M. A. Emsley, Pr .. T. G. Emsley.* 
‘ . Security Nat. B’k, i City.. H. M. Bailey, Ass’¢ Cas.. E. P. Stone. 
ee Ss See E, E. Parker. 
Kan.... First National Bank, Clyde. 4 W. F. Cowell, Cas...... W. P. Rice. 
A, E. Morris, Ass’t Cas.. W. F. Cowell. 
Mass. .. Mechanics’ Nat’l B’k, Boston... C. O. L. Dillaway, Cas.. Alvan Simonds.* 
e  ., State National Bank, Boston.. G. B. Warren, Cas...... C. B. Patten.* 
* . Traders’ National Bank, Fred. S. Davis Pr. ...... Edward Sands. 
Boston, ? Atkins N. Cooke, Cas.... Fred. S. Davis. 

» .. Second Nat’l Bank, Haverhill.. C. H. Goodwin, Cas..... Geo. A. Hall. 

# ., Malden Savings Bank, Malden. Frank A. Shove, 7veas.. Chas. Merrill. 

»  ., National Granite B’k, Quincy.. T. King, Pr.... ........ C. Marsh. 

e .. Hampden Nat’l B’k, Westfield. L. R. Norton, Pr....... Reuben Noble. 
Micu,.. City National Bank, ( oe . ee Fs EO icuse :  ‘<eekaneye 

Lansing. } E Masdeed, Me ts - | |. wénmbhar 

" . Citizens National Bank, Niles. . “iL. Richards, Jr., C. Ed. F. Woodcock. 
MINN... First National Bank, Rochester. F. E. Gooding, art Gets | Sebvdcee 
NEB,... First National Bank, Holdrege. James N. Clarke, A’¢C.. wee ees 

e  .. First National Bank, Nelson... M. L. Fogel, V. Pr......° = ceecvece 

e  .. First Nat’l Bank, North Platte. A.D. Buckworth, V. Pr. _._....... «ss 
N. J.... German Nat’] Bank, Newark... Geo. B. Swain, V. Pr.... canoes 
N. Y.... Riverhead Sav. Bk., Riverhead. A. B. Luce, Ac?’g Pr.... R. H. Benjamin,* 

# .. Sag Harbor Sav. B’k, S. Harbor. David P. Vail, 7reas.... R. H. Harris. 

. . Manufacturers’ Nat. Bk., Troy. C. R. Stone, V. Pr...... H. Morrison. 
OnI10... Farmers’ Bank, Ashland....... E. J. Grosscup, Pr...... R. D. Freer.* 

w . Noble Co. Nat’l B’k, Caldwell. Will A. Frazier, Cas..... W. A. Frazier, Act. 

o ,. gene Natl Baek, Comceeetl.. I. DD, Parker, V.fP..ccce 8 = eb ee sces 

«  ., First National Bank, Leetonia. C. N. Schmick, V. Pr.... = ....2.44- 

“ . Quacker City National Bank, | John R. Hall, Pr........ Isaac W. Hall.* 

Quacker City. 1 I. P. Steele, Cas...... ... John R, Hall. 
ee Delaware Co. National Bank, | J. H. Roop, /r.......... E. Tyson 
Chester. 4} Bie” Be eer J. H. Roop. 
» . . Fourth Nat’l Bank, Pittsburgh. James M. Bailey, Pr..... Thomas Donnelly.* 


D. L. Gerould, Ass’¢ Cas, M. Pandee. 








CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


Bank and Place. Elected. ln placeof 
Tex.... First Nat’l Bank, Corsicana.... J. Huey, V. Pr.. 
“ . City National Bank, Dallas.... L. R. Bergeron, Ass't Cc. J. F. O'Connor. 
u Hill County Nat. B., Hillsboro. I. C. Pum, Gere COB Xi ccceeccs 
‘ . First Nat. Bank, San Marcos. . E. L. Thomas, Cas...... G. F. Kerr 
ae Roanoke Nat, Bank, Roanoke. Van Taliafarro, Cas..... J. C. Wood. 
e .. Union Bank, Winchester...... M. H. G. Willis, Cas.... R. B. Holliday. 
Wis.... First National Bank, Fox Lake. J. F. Tuttle, Jr., A4c?’g C. Wm. J. Dexter. 
: : Alvan E, Tyler, Pr...... F. Leland. 
x - First National — Pica } 32 ge Barfield, Cas..... io . A. Kennedy. 
— F, Case, Ass't Ga =o weeeeee 
CaNn.... Bank of Montreal, Brantford... D. CS Pe Ww. L, Creighton. 
” . Bank of Montreal, Kingston... W. L. Creighton, Mgr.. R. M. Moore. 
. Canadian B’k of Commerce . 
‘ Sieetenal Robert Gill, Mgr........ W. Simpson.* 
* Deceased. 


CHANGES, 


(Monthly 


CoL.... Buena Vista .. 
DaK.... Dell Rapids.. 
ls es ad Puisaweasese 
IND .... Westville...... 
Bsc « Ge ideccxes 
” . Mitchellville... . 
w . Muscatine...... 
KAN, ee 
W i in a 
w .. Glen Elder..... 
. ‘ —anee 
# ., McPherson..... 
u ; Cs «céccest 
ee 00ti“(<i‘éa 
“ f ME on tnandesee 
Mp. .... Baltimore...... 
Mass... Boston ........ 
MIcH... Cadillac....... 
n . Iron Mountain. 
. . Lansing........ 
NesB.... Bradshaw...... 
u Hebron........ 
. EE Ee 
. WOOO ccccecse 
N. Mex. Kingston...... 
OHIO... Leetonia....... 
PENN... Chambersburg.. 
Trex.... San Antonio... 








THE Brantford papers chronicle the departure of Mr. W. 
some time past the manager of the Bank of Montreal there, and who has been 
promoted to the Kingston branch. 
with a valuable watch, etc., 
esteem, from his friends and customers. 





DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
List, continued from June No., page 954.) 


. Lincoln, Hockaday & Co. ; suc. by Bank of Buena Vista. 
. People’s Bank ; succeeded by First National Bank. 


Merchants’ National Bank to resume business. 

E. S. Smith ; succeeded by Smith & Raynolds. 

John Scott ; succeeded by Scott & Starring. 

Mitcheilville Bank ; succeeded by Mitchellville Savings Bank. 

Merchants’ Exch. National Bank; now First National Bank. 

Bank of Clyde; succeeded by State Bank of Clyde. 

Thomas Co. Bank ; succeeded by First National Bank. 

Bank of Glen Elder; sold out to Citizens’ Bank, 

Elk Co. Bank ; succeeded by Elk Co. State Bank August 1. 

Citizens’ Bank ; succeeded by First National Bank. 

Decatur Co. Bank; succeeded by First National Bank. 

T. E. Baldwin & Co.; now Baldwin, Callender & Co. 

Boder Bros. ; succeeded by Bank of Troy. 

Peters, Pell & Andrews ; succeeded by Andrews, Peters & Co. 

Dillaway & Stearns; succeeded by H. G. Dillaway & Co. 

. J. H. Hixson, assigned to Isaac Murphy. 

cS Ee Anderson ; suc, by Merch. & Miners” B’k (J. S. Edwards). 

Longyear’s Bank ; succeeded by City National Bank. 

James A. Brown & Co., closed out. 

Exchange Bank Co. ; succeeded by Thayer Co. Bank. 

Shelton Bank (Robins & Graves); now S. H. Graves, prop. 

Citizens’ Bank (R. B. Taylor); bought out by Tucker & 
McDonald. 

The Percha Bank Incorporated. 

Wm. Schmick & Sons; succeeded by First National Bank. 

Chambersburg Deposit Bank ; now Orr, Camp & Co., props. 


Workman’s Bank & Safe Deposit Co.; now Maverick Bank 
& Safe Deposit. 





L. Creighton, for 


Mr. Creighton was presented, before leaving, 
and an address, conveying flattering expressions of 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The month of June has been as unseasonable for the first month of sum- 
mer as the month of May was for the last of spring. Indeed, this business 
year seems to be no more out of joint than have been its seasons. Winter 
not only lingered into the lap of spring, but refused to get out of the way 
of summer. As a consequence, the whole business of the country is belated, 
or injured, from the crops to the railroads that carry, and the producers of 
manufactured goods that consume them, and depend on them in time to 
make a market for their goods in the agricultural sections. It really does 
seem as if this business year had been the victim of all the adverse fates 
except bad crops. These, fortunately, are good, though belated, so far as 
their present prospects indicate. But, between the backward season, cold 
weather, low prices, and poor spring trade, on the one hand, and strikes all 
over the country, from end to end, on the other, it is more a matter of won- 
der that business has been no worse, rather than that is has been so bad. 
This fact makes the real situation much better than it has appeared, for 
business must have been upon an unusually sound and legitimate basis to 
have stood all these unfavorable influences and felt them so slightly. The 
tariff agitation in Congress has also kept the industrial interests of the country 
in a state of suspense which has confined their plans and operations to the 
immediate future. Producers would not accumulate stocks or run their works 
beyond their orders. On the other hand, consumers and dealers would not 
order anything they could get on without, so long as there was a possibility of 
a reduction in the tariff, which would, of course, make goods that much cheaper. 
Hence, like a two-edged sword, that vexed question has cut both ways and 
all ways. This state of the agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing in- 
terests has reacted unfavorably upon the railroads, whose carrying trade, both 
east and west bound, has been materially curtailed by these conditions Their 
earnings have been kept down, and the stock market thereby handicapped, and 
dividends to investors continued on the late scale of depression, or unrenewed. 
This, with so many other interests and people idle on account of the strikes, 
has made the retail trade of the whole country unusually small, which, with 
the above conditions, is ample to account for the poor jobbing and whole- 
sale trade of the country. With the settlement, or rather postponement, of 
the tariff dispute for this session of Congress, and the improvement already 
seen in the industrial interests, it does look as if*we had at last nearly run 
the gauntlet of unfavorable trade influence, although the weather for the crops 
and the harvest of winter wheat has not been what could be desired, while 
the railroad strikes have broken out anew. The weather was not abso- 
lutely nor universally bad, however, and is likely to improve, while the latter, 
though renewed when supposed to have been settled, have now become semi- 
chronic, and, like a disease, the country’s system is becoming adapted to 
them, and no-such serious consequences are likely to come from them as at 
first, for the country will not lose its head and get scared as it did in the 
spring. Business ought, therefore, with no general railroad troubles and no 
further injury to the crops, either from too much wet and cold weather, or 
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drought, to be good, during the remaining summer months, for the season of 
the year, and to get into shape for an active fall trade on an improving 
scale of prices. That we have turned the corner of the hard times and are 
already on the mend, is shown by the vitality of our commercial circulation 
during these unexpected set-backs to our recovery from the disease of over- 
production or under-consumption. As to the renewal of the labor troubles, 
both sides have learned moderation in the late struggles, in which neither 
capital nor labor have won anything but undecisive or temporary victories. 
Their battles have been drawn. But this fact has shown each side their 
opponent's strength, and that neither are the masters of the situation, as they 
have seemed to suppose. Each has learned its utter dependence upon the 
other, and with the recognition of their equal dependence and strength will 
come in due time the natural sequence, the recognition of equal rights and 
mutual interests. Already a spirit of conciliation, friendship and confidence 
is being developed on the part, even, of the combatants. The great middle 
classes, or the public, who are ground between these upper and nether mill- 
stones of the business world, have taken the position of umpires or mediators 
between these two great forces of society who have been falsely brought into 
hostility to each other, to their mutual injury. This business public is deter- 
mined to see fair play between its two allies and friends, as the interests of 
all three are so bound together that neither can suffer without each shares 
its third of the pain. NeVer has the labor question attracted so deep and 
so widespread interest among all classes. Never have our industrial and 
transportation problems, which are bound together in these strikes, been so 
carefully studied with a view of getting at the facts in both cases, and de- 
termining the right and the wrong of the dispute and the cause of all this 
discontent and agitation, which came of suffering in one form or other, 
accompanied by deprivation of man’s natural rights. Whatever injustice, 
therefore, shall be found, no matter where, or by whom practised, or who is 
benefited thereby, it will be removed, just so fast as public opinion is edu- 
cated up to the truth. This is now the way in which the settlement of these 
labor troubles is coming. The crisis in the manner of their adjustment is 
over. The danger of anarchy, resulting from occasional outbreaks of vio- 
lence among the wild and un-American agitators of the labor problem is 
over. Peaceful methods, public discussion, the pressure of public opinion 
upon the press, and the organizations and combinations of labor and capital 
will only be used, and the great resort of an American, the ballot instead of 
the bullet. The politician and the statesman, the office-holder and the law- 
maker, as well as the executive and judiciary, can each be reached with that 
all-powerful weapon. If any or all of them have been corrupted or perverted, 
or controlled in the interest of capital against labor, as is charged, they can 
each and all be brought to the ballot box instead of the jury box, and there 
tried, and acquitted or condemned. The man with a ballot in his hand is 
both the judge and jury, as well as the law, in this freeman’s last court of 
appeal. Last, because it is all powerful, and makes the resort of the bond- 
man, to arms, wholly useless. These facts are now recognized by both 
sides and by all American citizens who have taken this question out of the 
hands of the alien agitators who undertook to settle it upon the European 
and monarchial basis of a resort to revolution. As this danger is now 
assed, those who endeavor to revive the late scare by inviting anarchy 
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on the one hand, and calling for organized brute force, on the other, in the 
shape of the militia, police, or the courts to put down lawful organizations of 
labor because some of their members step over their rules and the laws at the 
same time and break the peace, are equally as dangerous agitators and as 
revolutionary as were the rioters themselves. The latter are the anarchists 
and enemies of capital, known as monopolists and their clans, while 
the former are the anarchists and enemies of labor, and known as socialists 
and their followers. No honest citizen should therefore give heed to 
either, as both are equally their enemies, as well as of the business interests 
of the country, which are now in no danger, except of temporary loss and 
annoyance from the adjustment of the differences between capital and labor. 

This much assured, there is nothing now but bad crops, which fortunately 
cannot now be general, to deter capital from seeking investment in any of 
our products, which are too low to remain, nor in any of our industries; 
which are safe from violence, idleness, and are good investments, both to em- 
ploy principal and to earn interest. The fact that railroad stocks have ad- 
vanced or remained steady during nearly a week of these last railroad strikes, 
instead of becoming almost panicky, as they did on the first, is proof conclusive 
that the above safe view of these labor troubles is the one taken by the 
great railroad managers whose stocks are most affected by the strikes. Bear 
speculators will no doubt use them to depress prices of the speculative stocks 
and staples. But those who have idle money now seem inclined to buy in- 
stead of sell on the breaks caused by these attempts to scare out holders, 
This also proves that the views taken above are shared: by the investing pub- 
lic as well as the railroad managers, and as well as by the great speculators 
of the stock market. 

This space is given to this question, as it is the all-important one now to 
the entire business interests of the country, which are on the up grade once 
more, and should not be allowed to be cut loose from the engine of confidence 
and sent down grade again, or to be side-tracked by the speculative strikers, 
who may try to pull out a coupling pin here and there, or throw a switch 
before or under the coming train of prosperity. With these facts in mind, 
and our other, that the coarse of all the markets, as well as their present 
position, depends upon them, we may be able to judge of the former by un- 
derstanding the latter. 

The stock market for the past month has been a bull one in face of the 
expectation of a bear one a month ago, although the movement of freight has 
been light, and rates have not been maintained west of Chicago; for, withal, 
the earnings have been better than expected, and better than a year ago, while 
the prospects of the crops are no worse as the drought of a month ago has 
been broken, and the season far enough advanced to make fairly secure, most 
of the crops. 

The last days of June witnessed a halt in the upward movement in 
prices that was experienced during the month, under the lead of the Granger 
stocks, bought so freely by Chicago parties in the management, notwithstanding 
the war between them and the pushing of parallel lines into each other’s ter- 
ritory, by which the business of nearly, if not all of them, is hereafter to be 
cut in two and divided up, as that of the trunk lines has already been. The 
same policy west of Chicago seems now to have been adopted that has so 
nearly ruined the trunk lines east of it. During all these years of parallelin 
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east of that point and west of the Missouri River, these Chicago roads run- 
ning through the richest local territory in the United States have been ex- 
empt from the rule or ruin policy that has seriously crippled nearly every 
great system of road in the country. While these roads joined in the fight of 
their eastern and western connections between the Atlantic and Pacific seaboard 
for the through traffic, they had an immense and never-failing local traffic to 
fall back upon, of which each has hitherto held a monopoly in what has been 
exclusively its own territory. Now this is all being changed, and the territory 
of each has been, or is being, invaded by one or more of its rivals, whose 
extended new lines must divide up this business on which the large dividends 
of these Granger roads have been maintained through depressions which have 
placed many of the roads of the country on the non-dividend list. When this 
business comes to be cut in two or three parts, and rates are reduced in the 
fight to secure each its half or third of the business, it will be impossible to 
keep up the present dividends, and these hitherto double gilt-edged dividend 
stocks must inevitably fall to a second class security, if not less. Yet they 
remain the highest on the list of the Stock Exchange, with the exception of 
some specialties which still enjoy an exclusive monopoly of some locality. The 
fact that these Grangers are made the leaders of the market at the very time 
that these extensions are being so vigorously pushed by nearly all these roads, 
and that the Chicago managers of these roads are the chief manipulators of 
this advance, might seem to indicate that insiders are encouraging the present 
bull movement in order to unload on the public before these extensions are 
completed and their effect is seen in their reduced earnings. This appears to 
be the key to the stock market, with the trunk lines a good second for sell- 
ing by insiders, who loaded up on the West Shore settlement a year ago and 
did not get out before Vanderbilt's death, and the coal stocks an equally 
good third for those cliques to sell on every bulge in the Grangers. It is 
apparent, there‘ore, why the Chicago bulls control the stock market and are 
encouraged by the New York pools. 

The money market has shown little change of significance, though on a few 
occasions the rate has been temporarily run up for a day. The reserve has 
been falling, of late, somewhat with the renewal of free gold shipments 
to pay for our railway securities which Europe has steadily been selling on 
the advance in stocks. This has turned the foreign exchange market against 
us, in spite of better exports for May and June than for any months this 
year, and larger than a year ago, both in volume and value, even at much 
lower prices. Further gold exports are expected, unless the European mar- 
kets check this steady stream of our securities this way, or the new crops 
of wheat and cotton shall move freely and early enough to counteract 
this current. The demand for railroad bonds for investment on this side of 
the water has been a more noticeable feature than the advance in stocks, 
and it looks as if the money that had been taken out of stocks had been 
reinvested in bonds, either by the railroad managers themselves, who have 
been trying to make a market for their stocks as shown above, or by the public, 
who have sold the bulls more stocks than they have bought from them. At all 
events the demand has been a genuine one, and steady as well as general 
and of large volume. Had it been for European account, it would have 
shown apparently, in offsetting the sales of stocks by Europe in the exchange 
market, and prevented renewed gold exportations. 
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The financial situation is, therefore, mixed, and not altogether favorable 
though by no means bad, as money is likely to continue easy until fall, at 
least, and the cliques in stocks will have till then to work off their loads 
and reduce their loans to the banks, by which these stock pools are able 
to carry their load without iaconvenience The commercial situation is healthy, 
because everybody has been doing a hand-to-mouth business, for the rea- 
sons shown in the beginning of this article. Stocks are light in second 
hands everywhere, and in all lines of goods, while they are not large in first 
hands, for the reason that manufacturers would not accumulate stocks while 
the tariff was liable to be reduced. If, therefore, the speculative vultures that 
are hovering over the idle armies of capital and labor, do not succeed 
by their screeching in scaring capital out of investment and industry again, 
and destroy returning confidence in values and in demand, there will be a 
steady improvement in the whole business situation, even during the summer 
months, which will ripen into a good harvest next autumn. The industrial 
situation is already showing new signs of life since the abatement of the late 
railroad strikes and the defeat of the Morrison bill. The iron industries report 
a marked increase in demand for railroad supplies and equipment, which will 
help out the coal trade, which is, as usual, stagnant at this season. The de- 
pression in the cotton manufacturing interests seems to have passed away, and 
the raw material, though plentiful, with the prospect of another large crop, 
is moving quite freely, and has doubtless seen the bottom, or near it, which 
will without doubt be reached between this and next crop, that is already 
largely discounted as a maximum crop. The same has been done in wheat. 
Meantime, dry weather in May and cold, wet weather in June, both east of 
the Rocky Mountains and throughout Europe, have reduced the condition of 
the wheat crop on both sides the Atlantic to below an average. The acreage 
was already reduced below an average in both hemispheres, as well as in 
India and other exporting countries, while stocks throughout the world are 
less than in three years. In other words, the world’s consumption has at 
last nearly overtaken three years of over-production, which has now culmin- 
ated in the lowest prices within the memory of living men. The wave of 
reaction is certain to set in soon, and probably with the new crop, though 
the expectation is that the first movement will be heavy and a lower level 
reached first. This is doubtful. This reaction has already come in pro- 
visions, the demand for which, and confidence in, has advanced prices Sc. 
per lb. from the bottom. The corn market still drags and hangs fire, because 
of the terrible condition of this crop, which has made it almost impossible to 
ship it to Europe in a sound state. So damp was it when gathered last fall 
that even with the cold weather of May and June, nearly all that arrived in 
fair condition at the seaboard the past month has been ‘“‘ parted,” while the 
shipments of March, April and May arrived on the other side in horrible 
shape, resulting in reclamations on our shippers for $10,000 to $15,000 dam- 
ages per steamer cargoes of 75,000 to 90,000 bushels. So heavy have these 
losses been that it has paralyzed the trade, no one daring to hold_corn over 
night, much less ship it. Hence, the exports for June almost ceased. The 
cold, wet weather of that month has caused some fear of the new crop, but no 
damage has yet been done. Still we must have better corn weather than yet 
to make acrop. Oats have been affected by the drought in May in the north- 
west, as well as spring wheat, yet the prospects of a good crop, though less than 
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last year, remain. The wet weather in the south-west has delayed the winter 
wheat harvest and will set back the movement one to two weeks, even should 
it cause no injury to the quality by rust or sprouting. The petroleum mar. 
ket has had a period of depression consequent upon large developments in a 
new field that have increased the production materially, and sent prices down to 
the minimum level since the panic of 1884, and within 15 points of the 
Cherry Creek panic. But this market is so under the influence of Standard 
Oil and Wall Street manipulation that prices depend more upon the interests 
of large operators than upon the statistical position of the market. The 
dry-goods trade, wholesale and retail, have had a blue month. The former 
could not recover the loss of spring trade.from the strikes of March and 
April, while the latter could not sell summer goods while people were shiv- 
ering around in winter wraps under umbrellas during the greater part of 
June. All told, the commercial situation did not improve in June. But in- 
dustrial affairs did, while financial matters remained about in statu quo, and 
agricultural prospects, though still fair, have declined. 
The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1886. Loans. Specie. Legai Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
June 5... $342,824,000 ~. $67,439,000 . $35,724,900 . $364,383,700 . $7,822,200 . $ 12.047,975 
*€ 12.46 3439609,100 . 66,512,600 . 40,021,200 . 367,523,300 . 7,837,100 . 14,652,975 
*€ 19.0+ 3479413,900 . 66,581,500 . 42,057,100 . 371,708,700 . 7,846,400 . 15,711,425 


*6 26... 351,086,500 . 65,013,400 43,297,900 . 375,828,100 . 7,823,400 . 14,354)275 
The Boston bank statement is as follows : 


1886. Loans Specie. Legal Tenders Deposits. Circulation. 
May 29.. .---- $ 151,136,300 .--. $10,375,700 .... $3,723.900 .--. {112,458,700 .... $18,236,500 
June 6....->.. 152,098,200 .... 10,264,200 .... 3,404,300 .. . 113,008,400 .... 17,412,800 

Oe  Dhsteese ee 151,420,900 .... 10,236,500 ... 3,218,500 .... 114,423,200 .... 17,267,700 

a Cen 152,574,700 .... 10,053,900 .. . 3,210,300 .... 113,610,800 .. 17,272,800 

;/ Micedaes 151,545,500 ... 10,122 400 ---- 3,170,700 .... 112,632,900 .. 17,012,900 

The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 

1886, Loans. Reserves. Deposits, Circulation, 
June 6....cceee $ 84,890,100 bee $24,325,500 .... $83,796 600 dena $ 5.986, 500 

yh 84,846,600 sais 24,716,100 ... 84, 363, 200 daekib 5,967,500 

 Ditccvexeve 84,948,200 atkins 24,796,300 ..... 84,714,800 jon 6,013,000 

7 ieaguates 84,742,800 eee: 24,799,000 .... 84,785,300 bwes 5,856,666 
Se 
DEATHS. 


BROTHERTON.—On June 2, aged sixty-nine years, S. G. BROTHERTON, of the 
firm Benson & Brotherton, Waterford, Pa. 

EMSLEY.—On June 7, aged forty-two years, T. G. EMSLEY, President of the 
City Bank, Mason City, lowa. 

HALL.—On May 29, aged seventy-six years, Isaac W. HALL, President of the 
Quaker City National Bank, Quaker City, Ohio. 

MooRE.—On June 16, aged sevepty-seven years, B. F. MOORE, Vice-President of 
the First National Bank, Lapeer, Mich. 

MorsE.—On June 19, aged thirty-three years, AmMos E. Morse, Cashier of the 
First National Bank, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Srmpson.—On May 22, W. SIMPSON, Manager of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Montreal, Quebec. 

TERRY.—On May 18, aged seventy-nine years, JOHN P. TERRY, President of 
the First National Bank, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

WELLs.—On June 14, aged fifty-five years, ARTHUR WELLS, Assistant Cashier 
of the Western National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WoopMan.—On June 13, aged seventy-one years, THEO. C. WOODMAN, ex- 
President of the Bucksport National Bank, Bucksport, Me. 































































































